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waging war in the interest of national honor and human 
progress. Now the motives which lead to war and the 
sentiments cultivated in times of war are often of the 
highest order. ‘The hero and the martyr are often bred 
by national dangers and disasters. But that which ac- 
companies the process of moral education is often gro- 
tesque beyond the power of the imagination to conceive. 
It will be only after the world has moved a century away 
from actual war or the preparations for it that the world 
will break out into laughter at the simple-minded leaders 
of men who thought rapine and murder were essential 
to the maintenance of national honor. 
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‘THERE is nothing new under the sun, but old currents 
of thought and feeling rise to the surface of society in 
new forms, and with them come enthusiastic souls who 
declare that now the millennium will come because these 
new forms are the excellent and final manifestations of 
human and divine wisdom. But all forms of thought 
and feeling which affect the common life of man must 
be subjected to tests similar to those that the scientific 
gardener applies to his new creations. A new form of 
flower, fruit, or tree is produced, but is not accepted as 
final. Burbank sometimes throws away a_ thousand 
specimens where he saves one. Experience will test all 
new forms of religious thought, of social organization, 
and industrialism. Something will survive, and we 
are confident that in the atmosphere of American life 
the good will in the end prevail. ‘Tennyson was sad- 
dened and encouraged by the fact that Nature out of 
fifty seeds often brought but one to bear. 
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CaSsTE prejudice, color prejudice, racial prejudice, and 
national prejudice are as old as humanity, and will give 
way only after a tremendous struggle brought about by 
the increase of knowledge and the growth of human 
sympathy. The Manchus have ruled China for three 
hundred years, and can be dislodged only by an edu- 
cated nation. The Brahmins in India rule the lower 
castes with a rod of iron and are more than any others 
responsible for the hideous evils which afflict those who 
have the misfortune to be in the subjected classes and 
castes. The color line is drawn in the United States 
as it is not in South Africa or Europe. But in Madagas- 
car and Southern Africa it is an increasing peril. In 
Madagascar the dangers of the color line are kept in 
abeyance by the suppression of education, but the encour- 
agement of education in South Africa, together with the 
rapid increase of the colored population, casts a black 
shadow over the white governments of that unhappy 
country. 
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ONE of the principal occupations of the older Unitarians 
was dealing with so-called infidels whom they were 
bringing back to a better thought of God, man, and human 
destiny, and healing the breach made in their consciences 
by the doctrines of orthodoxy which had darkened their 
childhood. ‘The so-called higher criticism has released 
the minds of millions of men from any obligation to receive 
the Holy Scriptures as throughout of divine inspiration. 
Unitarians rejoice in this, although to a certain extent 
their occupation is gone because of it. Men who fifty 
years ago would rail and curse the Scriptures because 
they were commanded to receive them as the oracles of 
God have been set free from this obligation and rejoice 
in the new appreciation of the Bible asa collection of 
human documents of inestimable value. The old feeling 
concerning the Bible was expressed by Joseph Cook, 
known as the Monday lecturer in Boston many years 
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ago, who advised business men, if they had no time to 
read. the Bible in the morning, to put a copy of it ona 
shelf over their front doors and touch their hats to it as 
they went out to business. The day of such things is 
happily passing, and they err greatly who regard the new 
views of the Bible as injurious. Half knowledge is always 
injurious, but some of the most enthusiastic defenders of 
the Bible to-day are those who have made thorough 
work of critical analysis. 


‘THERE was never a time since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed when the path of success was so 
plain and open for all young men as it is to-day. Whether 
a youth chooses to become a consummate and successful 
rascal or an honest worker and benefactor of his kind, 
the way lies open for him. Whatever choice he makes 
and whatever ideal of success he elects to be his guiding 
star, opportunity awaits him. All the materials, energies, 
and devices by which one attains to mental education, 
moral training, technical skill, and social influence are at 
hand, to be used at his discretion for good or for ill, accord- 
ing to the bent of his nature and the rewards he prizes. 
Highway robbery, smuggling, piracy, and embezzlement 
of trusts never offered such enormous wealth as can now 
be gained by means that still lie within the province of 
legality, and never were the high prizes of integrity, skill, 
and well-trained ability more attainable by those who 
begin life at the bottom of the social ladder. It is now 
the insistent duty of society to block the way of the 
wicked and make the way of the righteous so plain that 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein. 


The Tares in the Wheat. 


We have in America about ninety millions of men, 
women, and children, white, black, and copper-colored. 
Taking them all together, native and foreign, home-bred 
and imported, we believe they will compare well with 
any ninety millions of human beings taken in a body 
in any part of the world. But among them there are 
men and women of the basest character who are degraded 
far below the level of ordinary barbarism because they 
have sinned against greater light. 

We do not believe, however, that these classes of 
murderous men and degraded women, with all their 
licentiousness and savagery, are greater in number in 
proportion to the population of our cities than they were 
a hundred years ago. But now in the aggregate their 
number is great, so great that to many feeble-minded 
reformers they seem to be of overwhelming power and 
capacity for working evil to the ruin of the republic. 

Taken in the aggregate and estimated with reference 
to the amazing resources furnished by modern science 
and invention, these evil elements in the community are 
agents of mischief which must be met with resolution 
and overwhelming force. ‘These fools and mad men, 
who are throwing about fire, who are committing murder, 
destroying property, and bringing into disrepute great 
bodies’ of laboring men and those who employ labor, 
must be treated as we treat the typhoid fly and the fever- 
bearing mosquito. They must be put where they can 
do no harm as soon as beyond a peradventure we know 
what they have done and who they are. 

Chief among the forty criminal acts for which persons 
not yet certainly known are responsible is the great calam- 
ity at Los Angeles. The circumstances cast suspicion 
upon those who were opposed to non-union labor, but that 
alone does not convict the various unions and federations 
of laborers of being either principal instigators or acces- 
sories to the crime. The acts may have been performed 
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without the knowledge of the labor leaders by anarchists, 
who revel in the idea of destruction. They may have 
been committed by men who belong to the labor unions, 
but acted on their individual initiative, with the desire 
and intention of compromising and forcing them into a 
fight against capital. Possibly they may have been the 
result of plots made by officers of workingmen’s associa- 
tions. Whoever was guilty will be found out and will 
be punished. 

Meanwhile we wish to put on record our judgment 
that the workingmen of this country, excepting always 
certain well-known anarchistic and murderous elements 
that are mixed up with our population, are clean-handed, 
high-minded, self-respecting loyal citizens. We know 
that they have often been deceived by loud-mouthed, 
self-appointed leaders who have maligned their fellow- 
citizens and have circulated lies which decent men have 
believed because they trusted the authors of them. 
There is abroad suspicion and class hatred which are 
artificial and uncalled for. In time they will pass away. 
For them we do not hold honest men responsible when 
they have been deceived. But, aside from these things, 
we maintain that, when they know the facts, the working- 
men of America who are in the unions will be as eager 
as the farmers and the general public everywhere to 
disclaim and root out of society the instigators and 
authors of crimes committed under the impulse of class 
hatred. ‘The ancestors of the writer belonged to that 
sturdy yeomen class in England who were the strength 
of the nation. They wrought with their own hands, 
they were skilled workers, and most of their descendants 
to-day are artisans, members many of them, no doubt, 
of the labor unions. We hold that these of our own kin 
are no better and no worse than the majority of our 
rive a ae citizens who win their livelihood by manual 
abor. 

We know, however, that all the self-respecting men 
among the laboring classes have a duty to perform which 
we think they will be eager to undertake when they are 
fully instructed. It devolves upon them to see to it 
that their ranks are purged of all men like the bummers, 
malingerers, deserters, and bounty jumpers who disgraced 
our army in the Civil War and of whom the counterpart 
are to be found in the ranks of labor to-day. It will be 
vastly better for the work of purgation to be done by the 
laboring men rather than by the courts of law or by those 
who represent public opinion outside this minority of 
operatives, artisans, and other classes that are banded 
together in the various federations of labor. 


Love and Duty. 


Our religion has mainly reduced itself to the expression 
of love in some form. It is a beautiful faith, tender, 
gentle, comforting, consoling, but somewhat vague. Its 
very vagueness has a certain fascination, for it lets us 
out of an explicit course of action and defined duties and 
obligations. Love is a selfish or an enlarging, broadening 
principle. In its intensity it desires to possess or to 
absorb all it considers its own. In its vagueness it spreads 
to a thin feeling of benevolence, which expands to a vague 
emotionalism quickly dissipated. 

‘The parson tells us in beautiful language, Sunday after 
Sunday, we must love all men, turn all our spiritual 
forces into love, and the world will become a better place 
to live in, and God will be glorified and exalted. We go 
home feeling good, almost religious, and yet we carry 
all our little prejudices, animosities, and dislikes with 
us,—not reflecting that this universal spirit of love 
should have its inception in the private heart. Just 
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now love is the dominating word, and there could not be 
a better or holier, but its vague application leaves us 
about where we were before our heart was set aglow by 
beautiful sentiments. 

Surely we are not expected to love Mrs. Jones or Mr. 
Snooks, who are repugnant to us because of their dis- 
agreeable habits and bad manners, nor Aunt Sukey, 
who is such a leech and bore, or old Uncle Nathan, who 
expects us to board him half the year for nothing and 
perhaps will leave us out of his will after all. Even the 
good Lord could hardly expect us to love these and a few 
others with whom we are at swords’ points. So we 
come to see that universal love, the ideal of love that 
seemed so enchanting, so simple in the abstract, is the 
very test that is going to try us as by fire. The parson 
is vague and consoling, but Scripture is not. There are 
sublime words that stare us in the face and are sufficiently 
explicit: ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself. Love suffereth 
long and is kind. Envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up. Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil.” 
Here are the services and obligations of love set forth. 
Could we compass these, we should indeed be religious 
in the highest sense. But these so simple seeming com- 
mands are the hardest to obey, for they speak of states 
of the soul, the inward fulfilling of the law of love, before 
we can hope to meet and satisfy its outward demands, 
for the outward is but the flower of the root planted in 
the heart. When the inward process is going on, it will 
inevitably blossom, grow fragrant, and gather lovely 
color in appropriate acts. 

We often say to ourselves under hard conditions that 
we cannot love at will, that love cannot be forced. ‘The 
more we try, the more the heart is hardened, the whole 
nature resists. We can love the whole world in a broad, 
comprehensive, inclusive way very delightful and uplift- 
ing; but, when it comes to neighbors and housemates, the 
nature defends itself against affections opposed to its in- 
stincts. Even Paul, who wrote those beautiful words in 
Corinthians, seems not to have loved Peter overmuch. 
He forgot that love is not easily provoked when he with- 
stood him to his face. But, in spite of his inconsistency, 
we cherish and admire the fiery little man. He is so like 
ourselves, with such a good tincture of human nature in 
his composition. Love remains to us the great perplexing 
problem, as well as an entrancing ideal. We hear less 
of Duty than of old. 

Stern daughter of the voice of God, she has none of 
the glorious illumination of her sister Love. No auriole 
surrounds her plain head, nor are her eyes starry and 
eloquent. She is, in fact, an obscure-looking, homespun 
personage, treading the dusty road that stretches bleakly 
before her, perhaps without enthusiasm and often with 
loathing and repugnance; but still she does her work 
steadily, conscientiously, without hope of reward. But 
Duty, you will say, is a form of love. Yes, but often 
performed without love in obedience to some inward 
monitor. Little Duty—for we like to think of her as small 
and active rather than a grand, cold, stern personage— 
is a Cinderella sitting in the ashes, while her beautiful 
sister goes to the balls and banquets. If we waited for 
love to perform all the coarse, hard, disagreeable work 
of this world, there would be a slack time, a slipshod run- 
down-at-the-heel era, sad to contemplate. Many would 
starve who now are fed, would go naked who now are 
clothed, would freeze outside who now are sheltered. 

It is the little drudge Duty who fills the gap, who 
brings the wood and draws the water and cooks the dinner, 
little Duty who all the time protects and struggles in 
her soul, who perhaps does not love those she serves 
because she cannot in her honest little heart, but is still 
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faithful, still helps to keep the old world moving and the 
sum of human misery down to a certain average. Now 
it is true we cannot love everybody with sentimental 
emotion. We cannot always, if ever, live up to that 
sublime ideal held before us by the apostle. We can 
strain our eyes toward it, we can yearn and pray for at- 
tainment; but, alas! how deplorably we fall short! But 
here is Duty by us, poor, tired little thing, who has 
never reached what her soul aspired to because she has 
always been toiling for others, and will some time drop 
into her grave from sheer exhaustion. We can keep her 
going when she is faint and weak by laying stripes on 
her back. If she cries, I do not love my taskmasters as 
I ought, still we can keep her at it relentlessly. There 
is something in the human soul that will wring the last 
ounce of service out of poor Duty. We do not call it 
love. We regret that we are unloving and perhaps _a 
little hard, and yet we go on. ‘There is something infi- 
nitely pathetic about poor little Duty, who will do her 
uttermost for others, though she does not, cannot, love 
them, and may secretly rebel. The poets and the clergy do 
not praise her. They seem to think she is a poor, dry, 
unemotional creature who only does what is properly 
expected of her. Fidelity is a common virtue. It is 
not crowned and robed in light. But, when little Duty 
comes to stand before that great tribunal of which we 
all dream, and shall say to the Judge all glorious upon 
his throne: “I did not love all. I could not; I was not 
made for universal, undiscriminating love. I could not 
help seeing the meanness, cruelty, hatefulness, that 
lurks in some natures. Still, I have tried to serve thee 
even in serving such as these with faithfulness and humil- 
ity.”’ Then shall not the great One gather that neglected 
child to the circle of his benignity and pardon, saying, 
“Thou hast loved much, though thou knew it not?” 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Unitarian Loyalty of President Taft. 


The President of the United States is not given to 
oratorical display; but he is, nevertheless, a man who is 
not afraid to hold and announce his religious convictions. 
At a recent service in All Souls’ Church in Washington, 
when the subject of building a new church edifice was 
brought before the congregation, President Taft, in the 
capacity of a simple layman and member of the society, 
expressed himself without hesitation and without qualifica- 
tions as a Unitarian. He did not believe in hiding his light 
under a bushel. He could have had his say in private; 
he could have given his confidential opinions to the trustees 
of the Washington Church; he could have omitted the 
word ‘‘Unitarian’’; he could have resorted to a dozen 
expedients to co-operate with All Souls’ Church without 
standing forth in its pulpit and taking his chances of being 
reported in every newspaper in the land. 

Evidently to President Taft the Unitarian faith means 
something. For it he is willing to contribute his good 
word, his money, and his immense influence. Apparently 
he does not keep his religion, his politics, and his official 
duties each in a separate compartment. His religion is 
simply a part of his life, it is a pervasive force that gives 
strength and character to whatever he believes or under- 
takes. Such men are the salt of the earth. Try then 
where good judgment, faith, patience, toleration, and per- 
sonal loyalty are involved, and you will not find them 
wanting. ‘They are known by their fruits. 

It may well be hoped that the example which President 
Taft sets, when he speaks clearly and unmistakably in 
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behalf of the light that is in him, will have its influence 
upon scores of men who do not seem to possess his moral 
courage. Far be it from us to condemn others for their 
short-comings. It is not always possible for one person 
to weigh the motives of another, and yet it is certainly 
pertinent to ask if Unitarian laymen are always as frank 
and fearless as the President. Is it not true that many a 
man or woman who has inherited or acquired Unitarian- 
ism in one part of the country where it costs nothing to be 
a Unitarian, upon moving to a town or city where his or 
her faith is not popular, exhibits a lamentable degree 
of moral-cowardice? Is it not true that many a politician 
suppresses the fact that he is a liberal in religion in order 
to catch votes? Who has not known of public school 
teachers who have hidden their faith in a napkin, trades- 
men who have denied their real church affiliations, min- 
isters who have suffered a living death of moral reproach, 
simply because they did not have the simple and almost 
boyish frankness and honesty of the President of the 
United States who talks of his religion as freely and with 
as much appreciation as he would speak of his college 
class! 

President Taft is our most conspicuous layman. How- 
ever any one may differ from him upon questions of 
official policy, no reasonable man or woman can fail to 
see through his straightforward treatment of an often 
misunderstood and unpopular denominational connec- 
tion the qualities that make for righteousness and justice 
in the land. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE cause of arbitration in general, and specifically 
the proposed all-inclusive treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, received powerful 
impetus at the third national peace conference in Balti- 
more last week. President Taft took occasion to point 
out, in an address on May 3, the disinterestedness of the 
efforts of the United States government to maintain in- 
ternational tranquillity on the American continent. A 
striking feature of the gathering was a vigorous plea by 
Cardinal Gibbons for the early consummation of the 
contemplated agreement with Great Britain. At a time 
when many Roman Catholic organizations are protest- 
ing against the establishment of closer Anglo-American 
relations than ‘those already existing, the cardinal thus 
spoke, ‘‘Let Britannia and Columbia join hands across 
the Atlantic, and their outstretched arms will form a 
sacred arch of peace, a rainbow which will excite the ad- 
miration of the nations and will proclaim to the world 
that with God’s help the earth shall never more be deluged 
with bloodshed in fratricidal war.” 


a 


EVENTS were written with a rapid hand upon the latest 
ensanguined page of Mexican history when, on May 6, 
the negotiations for peace were suspended upon the re- 
fusal of the federal plenipotentiary to consider the demand 
advanced by Francisco I. Madero, Jr., the insurgent 
general in the north-east, that President Diaz give assur- 
ances of his intention to withdraw from the presidency 
as a preliminary to a new election under conditions that 
would insure the free expression of the popular will. 
The termination of the negotiations was followed immedi- 
ately by the announcement of-a resumption of hostilities 
on the part of the Maderists, with the city of Mexico as 
the immediate objective point. While the general ad- 
vance upon Juarez was under way, however, President 
Diaz issued a manifesto, on May 7, pledging his purpose 
to resign from office when, ‘under the dictates of his 
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conscience, he could be sure that his resignation would not 
be followed by anarchy.’’ ‘This pledge Gen. Madero 
accepted as satisfactory concession to his demands, and an 
order to suspend all military operations was immediately 


issued by him. 
we 


AT this juncture, however, a new danger to the internal 
peace of Mexico became apparent. A part of Madero’s 
command, ignoring the orders of their chief, made an 
attack upon Juarez on May 8. In the course of the fight- 
ing five persons were killed and several others were 
wounded on the American side of the Rio Grande, and 
thus was created the very contingency, which Gen: 
Madero had sought to avoid by directing the advance 
against the City of Mexico and thus withdrawing his 
forces from the international danger zone presented by 
the proximity of the seat of operations to American soil. 
In the mean while indications began to increase in the 
disaffected regions in Eastern and Western Mexico, of 
Madero’s inability to control the policy of the insurgent 
leaders beyond his immediate locality. The significance 
of Diaz’s pledge itself was regarded with grave doubts by 
influential insurgents in the field, who insist upon his 
immediate and unconditional withdrawal as the only con- 
dition to the resumption of negotiations for pacification. 


Sd 


GERMAN diplomacy executed a characteristic manoeuvre 
on May 8, when it was announced from Berlin that warn- 
ing had been issued to France of the “dangerous conse- 
quences” that would follow the occupation of Fez by 
the French column of pacification which is now on its way 
to that besieged city. This expression of disapproval 
of the activities of the French in their endeavors to restore 
peace in the distraught realm of Mulai Hafid came fully 
a week after the French foreign office had notified the 
signatories to the treaty of Algeciras of the intention of 
France to send a force to the Moroccan capital in order 
to put an end to the revolt against the reigning sultan and 
restore peace to a territory in dangerous proximity to the 
unquiet French possessions in the borderlands of Algeria. 
The fact that Spain, which received joint police powers 
with France in Morocco under the provisions of the 
treaty of Algeciras, has acquiesced in the French move- 
ment, which also has the support of Great Britain, did not 
prevent the eleventh-hour protest from Berlin. 
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THE incident, which in all likelihood will result in the 
halting of the French forces before the walls of Fez, and 
will seriously hamper the French operations, will recall 
an exceedingly humiliating event to at least one member 
of the present French nfinistry, M. Delcassé. It was 
the mailed fist of the kaiser that forced M. Delcassé’s 
resignation of his post as minister of foreign affairs in 
1906, when France was planning an advance upon 
Morocco for purposes of pacification So menacing was 
the attitude of Berlin toward France, and individually 
toward M. Delcassé, that the minister relinquished the 
portiolio of foreign affairs within twenty-four hours, and 
in a week the international conference was called at Al- 
geciras to sanction an alternative plan of action by Spain 
and France which put a temporary end to the distur- 
bances and ultimately resulted in the recognition of Mulai 
Hafid, then pretender to the throne. The latest pro- 
nouncement from Berlin has created an international 
situation almost duplicating that which preceded the 
conference at Algeciras. 


- ‘THE creation of a vast system of state insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, and disability was out- 
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lined in the House of Commons on May 4, when David 
Lloyd-George introduced the bill on which he has been 
at work for two or three years. The acquiescence of the 
opposition in the proposed legislation gave assurance of 
its early passage. It is estimated that the project will 
involve an expenditure of $25,000,000 in the first year 
of its application (1912-13), and that it will rise to $100,- 
000,000 two years later, with a steady increase on a sliding 
scale thereafter. Of this amount the insured employee 
will pay a proportion of 7 cents a week, roughly speak- 
ing, while-the employer will pay 6 cents, and the state 
4 cents. ‘The benefits to be paid will vary from 7 shil- 
lings to 15 shillings weekly, in the event of any disability 
or unemployment except that caused by a strike or a 
lockout. The labor group in the House of Commons has 
offered its support to the bill, with a mild protest against 
the size of the assessment to be levied upon the employee. 


& 


THE prospect of some delay in the ratification by Can- 
ada of the treaty of reciprocity with the United States 
developed at Ottawa last week. Premier Laurier had 
given notice in the House of Parliament at the end of 
last month that he felt it to be his duty to abandon his 
participation in the coronation festivities and the im- 
perial conference, in order to devote his attention to the 
work of putting the treaty through the Canadian Par- 
liament. In response to a wide-spread expression of 
regret at such a decision on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Sir Wilfrid on May 3 informed the people of the Dominion 
that he had relented from his purpose, and that he would 
attend both great imperial events. In the mean while 
no agreement has been reached on a date for a vote on 
the treaty at Ottawa, and the indications are that Par- 
liament will adjourn next month until September, when 
the agreement with the neighbor to the south will be 
permitted by the opposition to come to a final vote. Of 
the abandonment of the treaty by the government there 
has been no suggestion. 


Brevities, 


It was Gen. Hancock, and not Gen. Scott; who described 
the tariff as a matter of local interest. 


A wise man has said that, if he could get a boy inter- 
ested in scientific pursuits, he did not trouble himself 
about ordinary temptations. 


Dr. William Henry Furness resigned his ministry at 
seventy-five, amused himself by painting portraits, and 
died at the age of ninety-three. 


The way to grow old happily and to retire from business 
with success is to have avocations in plenty, any one of 
which may be promoted to the rank of a vocation. 


A Friend writes from London, ‘‘Your statement in 
regard to the reduction of England’s drink bill, to which 
Dr.. Crooker takes rather violent exception, is quite 
correct.” 


The highest form of social evolution is that in which 
the strong and the wise gladly undertake to lessen the 
burdens of the ignorant and the weak by making them 
able to help themselves. 


Some of the most earnest advocates of reform are 
singularly unobservant of even the superficial and tran- 
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sient signs of the times, who do not see how religion 
breaks out on every side. 


An English lady in Kentucky, wishing to communicate 
with friends in Lowell, Mass., sent a telegram addressed 
to Lowell. It went to the nearest town of Lowell, but 
did not reach Massachusetts. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Unitarian Census. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In one of your papers sent me from Boston I saw the 
claim that the Unitarians did not number more than 
seventy-five thousand. Right here in this community 
I can count forty of Unitarian belief, yet they know little 
of the organization, their belief being the outgrowth of 
the advanced spirit of the times. 

JANE H. ANNESLEY. 

SPEARFISH, S. Dax. 


The Question of Human Miracles. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am not about to take a hand in the discussion which 
has made late numbers of the” Register unusually inter- 
esting. The debaters already engaged seem amply 
qualified for their several parts, but permit me to call 
their attention to Mr. Froude’s study of “Calvinism,” 
in the second volume of “Short Studies of Great Sub- 
jects.’”’ It may preserve the debaters upon both sides 
from making foolish statements. If their eyes are open, 
they will see that religion and morality are not involved 
in the question of psychology in which they are so much 
interested. ‘They will see at least that Calvinism, whose 
doctrine of the will is rather unpopular to-day, was cap- 
able of great religious and moral enthusiasms. Concern- 
ing the other question, Can God perform miracles? it 
would seem that any one who claims to be able to achieve 
such results himself, by virtue of his free will, ought to 
be willing to concede as much to his Maker. 

S. C. Bracu. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

To me God existing and operating outside of law and 
above law is inconceivable. Also, such freedom as is 
involved in this conception of God is not freedom. 
True freedom consists in the power to act fully up to 
one’s nature. Man is not fully free to act up to his 
entire nature under finite conditions, though some 
men are far more free than others. For instance, a 
man living in conscious harmony with the divine will 
and purpose to a large extent is to that extent free. 

We are forced to think of God as fully able to act up 
to his nature. Hence he is free. But the very moment 
you allow a single infraction of law, like an axe-head 
floating on water or the raising of a man to life who 
has been dead four days, you allow a disorderly universe, 
a lawless universe. This involves a _ contradiction. 
The entire nature—or the infinite nature—of God is 
one of perfect law. No miracle is possible. 

That some so-called miracles of healing have a his- 
torical basis we need not deny. These works, how- 
ever, are explainable by the known laws of the universe. 
What shall we say in reply to the one who asks us, 
Do you believe in miracles? Understanding the term 
““miracle’’ in the sense ordinarily meant, and as the 
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Old Testament and New Testament writers evidently 
meant, the writer must answer, No. 

This age has no use for a capricious, wonder-working 
God. ‘The belief in miracles must give way to the be- 
lief in a God who always and eternally acts in harmony 
with the orderly universe we all live in, and in which 
we expect to live forever. 

GEORGE LINCOLN Mason. 

GREEN Harpor, Mass. 


The Unitarian Propaganda. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read with interest the letters of Mr. Weil and 
Mr. Rumball. The statement of the latter seems to me 
to confirm the truth of Mr. Weil’s position. It is precisely 
because the Unitarian Church stands openly and un- 
equivocally for this comradeship of Christians, this spirit 
of unity, and for those views of religion which alone make 
such comradeship possible, that there is a “crying need”’ 
for Unitarian church extension. 

It is useless to affirm that we are altogether in the same 
category with the so-called evangelical denominations. We 
are not a sect in the same sense. We are not a sect at all 
in the proper use of the term. We do not cut ourselves 
off from others by the erection of creedal barriers; and 
because a few in other churches overleap these walls of 
doctrine into a broader personal fellowship does not show 
that the existence and strengthening of that body of Chris- 
tians which erects no barriers, but believes in universal 
fellowship, is not desirable. In fact, it shows it to be more 
than ever a necessity, for it is the justification of plain 
result. 

For, however much credit we may give the spirit of 
the time for the broadening of theological thought, it is 
undeniable that one great factor is the existence of a 
body of organized liberal religion which exerts a marked 
influence in every community where its churches exist. 

GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY. 

LONDON, ENG. 


The Meadville Theological School. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The article by President Samuel A. Eliot in the 
Christian Register of April 27, on the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, is a wise statement. My judgment 
coincides with the arguments and conclusions. It is a 
most important subject. As a graduate and trustee 
of the School, I naturally have a deep interest. More 
than that, my desire to see our cause progress and 
prosper sweeps away any personal bias, and leads me 
to seek an unprejudiced attitude. 

1. The legal phase is likely to be exaggerated and 
misunderstood. Certain charter obstacles are in the 
way, but they can be removed by unanimity of action. 
‘They can also be made effectual barriers by division and 
objections among the Trustees. I feel sure (judging by 
precedents) that neither the Courts nor the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania would refuse to sanction this removal 
if a petition were offered by a united Board of ‘Trustees, 
supported by the reasons that can be presented. ‘This 
fact we need to keep in mind, that responsibility shall 
be accurately and justly located. ‘The first thing to 
be settled is the wisdom or unwisdom of the proposed 
transfer. 

2. This phase—of good or ill to come from the change 
—is one over which there can be honest divergence of 
judgment. As one who recalls by participation pre- 
vious efforts to give a new start for Meadville, I am not 
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ignorant of the considerations on both sides, and the 
subject is a familiar one. 

To say that the Meadville Theological School ‘‘has 
just begun to receive an honorable recognition,’”’ and 
therefore should stay where it is, is not to me correct 
in fact or conclusion. It ‘has gained in teaching ca- 
pacity, in administrative power, in funds, but it has 
not shown adequate results in the graduates. Long 
ago it was held in even more “honorable recognition,”’ 
as a valuable contributor to the efficient ranks of our 
ministry. ‘To continue as it is and where it is prophesies 
an increase of this inadequate condition. 

I am not aware that this change is advocated in 
behalf of a “ministry of social reconstruction,” and the 
suggestion seems to set up a man of straw. My own 
conviction is that we need at the present time more 
theology, more trained personality, more ministerial 
leadership. ‘The removal to Chicago will, in my judg- 
ment, bring this result. ‘‘Social reconstruction’ of 
any form will then come by the natural order of things, 
through abler preachers and wiser workers,—men with 
zeal and vision combined. 

The situation at Chicago will bar no poor young man 
from entrance, will not deter the son of the farmer, 
blacksmith, or artisan of any kind from seeking freely 
the proffered advantages. Those of us who studied at 
the University of Michigan, and those who are now 
using the open doors of the University of Chicago, 
know that the facilities and encouragements at such 
centres are ample. They represent a democracy of 
interests and ambitions beyond the compass of a small 
institution somewhat isolated. 

Our denomination needs now more than anything 
else a splendid Training School for Unitarian ministers, 
devoted solely to that purpose,—an institution in touch 
with modern scholarship and modern life. The field 
must be known and the proper equipment secured. 
Unto this end I sincerely believe the Chicago plan 
offers unusual assistance, for many cogent reasons I 
do not here and now take space to recount. As a lover 
of Meadville associations, I still see in this proposed 
transplanting of the School (properly guarded and con- 
served) a new and larger life for our Alma Mater. 

Epwarp A. Hor‘ron. 

Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


May I, through the Register, urge the Alumni and friends 
of the Meadville Theological School to read carefully 
the articles in the last School Bulletin concerning the re- 
moval of the School to Chicago? President Southworth’s 
strong and statesmanlike statement in favor of the change 
voices, I judge, the consensus of leading educators and of 
much recent experience as to the best conditions of 
theological education, while Secretary Wilson’s plea for 
remaining at Meadville doubtless expresses the prevailing 
feeling of the Meadville church and community,—a feel- 
ing that many of us would, as far as local and personal 
considerations are concerned, sympathize with and per- 
haps share. 

The decision should, of course, be made on broad grounds 
of the future well-being of our ministry and churches; and 
I cannot believe that the loyal Unitarians of this vicinity 
will, when they come to see that it would be of real and 
great advantage to the cause of free Christianity for the 
School to accept this opportunity of larger influence and 
service, desire to hold it back from fulfilling the more 
adequate work thus made possible. At all events a full 
and dispassionate consideration of the plan is certainly 
called for. Henry H. BARBER. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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The Wisdom of the Wise. 


‘EY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Now wildwood cloisters lure the soul 
And grass-grown altars pale high art, 

While deep communion with the whole 
Gives rest to weary heart. 


Far from the city’s moil and grime 
Where shadows fall on placid stream, 

There to forget the flight of time 
And build a gentle dream,— 


This is the wisdom of the wise, 

That sweetens thought and lengthens life, 
For in these daydreams trouble dies 

And sorrow fades, and strife. 


Perchance, o’erhead a bit of song 

Comes trembling through the silent air, 
Or the winds that steal along 

Sweet odors wander there. 


Perchance, down in a distant dell 
A mossy bank invites to ease, 

Or where huge storm-beat oak-trees fell 
The varying prospects please. 


Perchance, where sunlight filters down 
On russet leaves of yesteryear, 

White violets lift their starry crown 
Or wildrose clambers near, 


If so, the heart will tender grow, 

The mind become more clean and clear, 
And love on love will overflow, 

And trust will banish fear. 


Care, pain, and grief will vanish swift, 
Peace come in quietude serene; 

True worship will to heaven uplift 
A nobler, happier mien. 


And so within the leafy wood 
Amid the ardors of the day, 
Though Nature be not understood, 
Each must unconscious pray 


To One who gives delight and dream 
In city home or vast untrod, 

Whose goodness shall at last redeem,— 
Spirit of soul and sod. 


A Spiritual Theology. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


An Episcopalian, in a friendly word to the Register, 
speaks of the ‘“‘much” he finds in its columns that “appeals 
to the universal religious experience.”” “The Register can 
but be grateful for a compliment so obviously gracious 
in intent. Yet, considered with reference to what the 
Register is, or is intended to be, the compliment is not 
so very complimentary; for the Register is before all 
things else a religious paper. Spiritual interests, as 
distinct from secular or theological, are what it stands 
for. Saying that the universal religious experience is 
met in its columns is only saying that it is faithful to 
its vocation, that it is doing what it were flat failure not 
to do. Its various toilers have their interest in worldly 
affairs; to forms of thought and modes of worship they 
are by no means indifferent; like others they are sociol- 
ogists and politicians and theologians; our journal, 
however, calls them to a distinctly other service. Here 
whatever themes they may treat, it is the universal 
gospel that they seek to intone. é 

Leave the Register: thought runs out to its clientéle. 
The same interest we dare to affirm is dominant and 
moulding there. Unitarians have rarely been boastful 
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of their pieties: members of other bodies, willing to 
' reproach their coldness, need hardly more than take them 
at their word. It may surprise them to be told that, 
though their spiritual interests are less intense than they 
might be, there is really no Egyptian famine in their 
land. Manifest tokens discredit the inertness of which 
we hear so much. ‘Their habitual religious talk is of the 
deep things of the soul, not of the attitude of the schools: 
the religious books they are prevailingly drawn to are 
religious rather than theological,—the sermons of Clarke, 
Brooks, Martineau, the poetry of Whittier, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Keble. The preachers of their preference are not 
lecturers, however able, but those whose words reach 
the deeps within them, practical preachers indeed, who 
deal with society and the market, but who show them ever 
in the light of the temple. And in the worship of their 
churches, if you enter them in a spirit of sympathy, you 
shall surely see witnesses to our judgment. The prayer, 
not unlikely unconventional in its form, will be an 
utterance of holy longing; the hymns will be such as sing 
the soul rather than rhyme theology; the scripture 
lesson will be from gospel rather than Pentateuch, 
from Ephesians rather than Romans, from Job, Psalms, 
Isaiah, rather than from Joshua, Samuel, or Kings. Of 
course we mark prevailing preference, the more sig- 
nificant because none are bound to it. The sermon may 
come short in many particulars; but rarely will it be 
cast on the old lines of denominational antipathy, and 
somewhere it will seek to utter the Word that is nigh. 
Unitarians often bewail their limitations, feeble interest 
in public worship, as to the things of the spirit a cold- 
ness and reserve. Spiritual warmth, however, is hardly 
to be measured by zeal for the sanctuary, as the example 
of our Emerson should show us; and of the deep things 
of the spirit those who think most and feel most are 
likely to say least. Dr. James Freeman Clarke was once 
approached by a revivalist with the question, “My 
friend, have you religion?” ‘‘None to speak of” was the 
discouraging reply. And, while thus we mark the 
character of our clientéle, be sure our eyes are not less 
gladdened when they look beyond it. The old dogma- 
tism, which made men theologically crabbed rather than 
warmly devout is meliorating, is passing. It may be 
met: here it is, it is there; but the prophets of no school 
give it encouragement, and the prophets rule the world 
at last. The new books devoted to religious themes, 
in proportion as they are able, are generous and free. 
In all directions the spirit is struggling with the letter 
and prevailing against it. 

And the consequence of this is not unfolded yet. The 
theological unrest of our time, the occasion of deep 
anxiety to many, is not without genial prophecy to our- 
selves. It may mean, it does mean to us, the breaking 
up of a winter incident upon the coming of a warmer 
sun. Men are not tired of religion. ‘The soul is as it 
was: old hopes enkindle it, old dreads appall it, old 
raptures thrill it. They want, as they have ever wanted, 
the closer walk with God. Nor are they tired of theology. 
Man is by instinct a theologian: its themes hold him, 
entrance him, as none other. They are tired, however, 
of the old temper and the old method. The old method 
built a house for the soul, but gave the soul no voice in 
its structure. In this edifice, reared for you, it said in 
effect, Abide and be content. That is to say, the tra- 
ditional theology is dogmatic, not spiritual, in its spring. 
The “building intellect’? was ingenious, but it was not 
spiritually directed. The unrest of which we are so 
sensible springs from the spirit’s discontent with its 
conditions. It wants another temple whose structure 
shall express its own monitions. The unrest pleases 
rather than disturbs us, for we see in it the prophecy of a 


spiritual theology. Before us are two books far apart 
in time, farther yet in method and in ruling principle,— 
Calvin’s ‘Institutes,’ in its line one of the greatest works 
ever written, Everett’s “ Theism and Christian Faith,” the 
product and the glory of our later thought. The former 
structure was reared for the spirit: the latter took coun- 
sel of the spirit in its every part. The one is wholly 
dogmatic in its method: the other through and through is 
spiritual. The former is type of the old that is going: 
the latter foreruns the new that is coming. 
MELROSE, Mass. 


World’s Work and Current Events. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


A material part of the world’s work may not be seen 
for lack of sufficient perspective. ‘‘He could not see the 
town, there were so many houses.’’ Wonderful progress 
and achievements in particular instances are very likely 
to divert attention from the great whole. Current 
events are a fascinating study. Very likely this study 
will be broadened, systematized, and popularized far 
more than it is to-day. Possibly the future will raise it 
to the rank of a science. But its boundaries are not 
yet defined. Ways of treating it seem to be numerous. 
All creation—as far as the world is concerned—is the 
field. Facts are innumerable. Forces back of the facts 
are confused, partially unseen, some of them mighty and 
some of them feeble, all of them shifting and uncertain. 
Hence the study may not seem worthy of the rank and 
attention which really belong to it. 

Taken at its best, not as a topic for gossip, but as a 
scientific pursuit, the study of current events is fascinat- 
ing. ‘The noblest study of mankind is man,” and the 
study of current events is conspicuously a study of human 
nature in action. 

One of the great satisfactions in the study is the prompt 
and convincing proof that the world is steadily and rapidly 
growing better. If the reader of the daily newspaper will 
read with the progress of mankind in mind, he will find, 
in every paper, amid the mass of news more or less trivial, 
—if the paper covers at all adequately the home and 
foreign field,—statements showing some positive step 
forward in some line of human progress. Optimism of 
the most positive type is sure to follow speedily the care- 
ful daily observation of what is going on among thinking 
and active men and appreciation of what is daily added 
to the record of things accomplished. Be the event 
or the discovery or the idea great or relatively small, 
it is a safe statement that the day is rare which does not 
see some positive advance recorded in the daily press to 
a higher and better place for the entire human race. 

In the nature of current events, as far as they become a 
matter of daily record, they relate more generally to 
political matters than to anything else; for politics has to 
do with the organic activity of the people as a whole. 
Humanity is advancing politically faster than ever 
before. Not only is this seen in the decline of despotism 
and monarchy in the Far East, but in the new develop- 
ments of the most advanced democracies, as illustrated 
in England and the United States. Attack upon the 
House of Lords, extension of municipal suffrage, city 
government by commission, direct nominations, popular 
election of United States senators, the extension of the 
referendum, the recall, and other progressive ideas il- 
lustrate how the people are gradually making headway 
upward against the mighty repressive and exploitive 
forces which have held them down hitherto. Almost 
every day has its statement of some place or other on the 
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face of the earth where the advance made or attempted 
is sufficiently marked to become a matter of record. 

But every such advance presupposes, on the part of 
the people who made it, a period of study of their own case 
to learn what were the particular evils to be remedied and 
where the remedy was to be applied most effectively, so 
as to reach the disease and not merely the symptom. 
It implies a study, also, of other peoples in like situation, 
in order that the reformers might get the benefit of the 
most advanced ideas and the most profitable experience 
anywhere on earth, as far as they knew, which applied 
to their case; that is, in many places, all over the earth, 
there is doubtless much study in progress which is never 
noted in the daily news because it is not yet ripe enough 
to be reported. Certainly there is now in progress a 
ferment of thought relating to the political organization 
and uplift of the entire human race. 

Much is transpiring to promote the political unity of 
all the nations into a single body politic of all the world. 
Easy and complete demonstration of this is made in the 
recent pamphet of Alfred H. Fried of Vienna,—‘‘ Der 
Weg zum Weltfrieden,’’—with its hundreds of facts and 
dates for one year alone bearing directly upon this move- 
ment, a movement to which the United States is con- 
tributing its full share. In the recent session of Con- 
gress there were before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs the resolution of Mr. Slayden of Texas for an 
agreement by all the nations of North and South Amer- 
ica, guaranteeing the territorial integrity of each, and 
the resolution of Mr. McCall of Massachusetts, pro- 
posing, in behalf of the United States, that a proposition 
be laid before the next world peace conference that no 
nation shall increase its territory by conquest. Though 
the brevity of the session did not permit action upon these 
resolutions, yet, in the very nature of the progress of the 
nations toward political world unity and organization 
which is now evident, this step will be taken soon. A 
notably strong list of signers has been secured to a new 
petition of the same sort to Congress. It is a fair pre- 
diction that the world conference of 1915 will advance 
still farther the beginning of political unity which is 
plainly seen in the acts of the world peace conference 
at The Hague in 1907. a 

From this supreme topic of world organization and 
unity, which means permanent world peace, with world 
fraternity, world trade, and world prosperity in a degree 
hitherto unparalleled, the current events of the day, 
down through national and municipal affairs, show a 
forward movement which is surprising when it is first 
comprehended and is still more surprising the more its 
details of extent, pervasiveness, and force are considered. 
The remarkable feature of this political progress is its 
universal tendency toward democracy and the promo- 
tion of the rights of the masses of the peoples. Yet 
at every step the pioneer reformers work and suffer with- 
out personal reward or glory. Where the despotism of 
class, race, or privilege is worst they die, perhaps by the 
thousand, unknown and unsung, before their cause wins. 
To: quote from a poem written in behalf of the Boers in 
their late struggle, it is always true,— 


“Their answer is still the prison grim, 
And the battlefield’s red gore, 
And the name they bear of ‘rebel,’ ‘fool,’ 
Which brave men ever bore.”’ 


Victor Hugo’s vivid description of the furious cavalry 
charge at Waterloo over the sunken road of Ohain, where 
the deep ditch was filled level with the front ranks of men 
and horses, over which the others kept up their headlong 
gallop, reveals the fate of the front rank of patriots and 
reformers in manyg struggles for freedom to-day. The 
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cost of progress is frightful, but the advance of humanity 
by means of and over the bodies of its bravest sweeps on. 

After the sunken road is filled and all the nation is 
safely over, still there is no slackening in the rate of 
speed, it is even accelerated. Still onward charges the 
column of assault against injustice to the many for the 
benefit of the few, against corruption, inefficiency, waste, 
extravagance, and bad methods. We see this in the 
constant effort in this country for purer elections, for 
emancipation from despotic and corrupt politicians, in 
the movement for the conservation of the great gifts of 
nature for the benefit of all the people, in the refinement 
of legislation for the sanitation of stores and factories, 
for the protection of life in mine and on rail, for the care 
of the eyes, ears, and general health of all the children in 
the public schools, and in the thousand other ways for 
the attainment of the best possible political and industrial 
methods with the healthiest possible body politic. 

Add to the political movements of the day the ferment 
in all other departments of thought and action, the study 
of the best methods in education, medicine, and surgery, 
physics in many lines, in art and science, in theology 
and literature, and it is clear that mighty forces are at 
work where mind and matter combine for the unspeak- 
able benefit of all humanity. It is not all the story to 
tell all that is done in each of the individual lines of 
progress. Here is an instance in which the whole is more 
than the sum of all the parts. Humanity is one, and each 
and every step forward in the different lines has its high- 
est significance in relation to the sum of progress of all 
mankind as a unit. Put together all the steps, then note 
their relation to the advance of mankind all together, 
and the significance of current events is more adequately 
comprehended. ‘Taking in all the progress at one view, 
as far as the mind can grasp it, there is room for nothing 
short of the most rosy optimism, always remembering 
that a century is short in the history of the world. If 
the student remembers that, he will be forced to admit 
that the progress of events in even the last years had 
been marvellous, and every day adds to the indisputable 
and cheering record. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Equilibrium of Society. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


There are very few people who are entirely fitted for 
each other. Those who seem to be so are still united by 
easy concessions as well as by acquiescence. An equili- 
brium of action and feeling is secured by cheerful submis- 
sion to the circumstances which have arisen. By the 
equilibrium of society we mean that adaptation of men to 
each other which reduces differences and enables them to 
live quietly with those about them, the peace not readily 
disturbed. Any man of fair intelligence entering a strange 
community accommodates his action to others, avoiding 
unnecessary collisions. An instinctive prudence prevails 
with him by which he adapts himself to surrounding con- 
ditions. He moves in lines of least resistance, and so 
reaches the most available equilibrium of his purposes 
with the purposes of others. Still more do those who 
habitually act in a given circle of influences fit themselves 
to them and avoid, both for their own sake and the sake 
of others, a fruitless conflict of words and actions. 

This equilibrium of society is secured both by a har- 
mony of opinions and the concessions of custom. Opin- 
ions and customs are in constant interaction. The nat- 
ural dependence would seem to be the submission of cus- 
tom to opinions, but opinions are so wayward and change- 
able as to create the need of accepting customs as a well- 
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understood meatis of harmony. Customis are also so con- 
tagious among men that opinions are constantly recon- 
ciled to them and any transient discrepancy hidden by 
them. ‘Thus a social unity is secured by which an appar- 
ent agreement is reached, undisturbed by secondary dif- 
ferences. 

The utility of this concord is obvious and is constantly 
on the increase, notwithstanding the many diversities 
that are springing up with the advance of civilization. 
Customs not only have a majority, they embrace much 
the larger share of the community. The easy ongoing 
and peace of society are greater as men have settled what 
the methods are under which action is to proceed. ‘The 
difficulty of securing concurrent effort, even in small 
tribes, without ‘the authority of custom would be like that 
we still experience in settling the relations of nations and 
races to each other. We have, under the rule of custom, 
no occasion to halt that we may obtain uniformity, but 
we easily keep step in rapid movement. In relatively 
barbarous states of society customs are proportionately 
fixed, are the constant pledge of security. If these are 
once disturbed, how is order to be restored? Customs 
once broken readily dissolve away. 

The equilibrium of persons in society is less difficult to 
secure than the equilibrium of classes. When society has 
progressed sufficiently to establish classes, these oppose 
a firmer obstacle to an equality of rights. Between man 
and man the need of concession is manifest, the return 
is immediate, and there is no one to support the wrong 
action except the doer of it. The members of a small 
tribe, pressed in many ways by the world about them, 
must necessarily consolidate their strength by a unity of 
effort, if not always delicate, yet adequate to their wants. 
Things which seem to weaken this concord, as the sub- 
jection of women, yet bear the appearance of more har- 
mony. All feel the need of it and so acquiesce even in 
rough means of reaching it. Women may bear the bur- 
dens in the march, while the men are at liberty simply to 
carry arms. Certain it is that concession to customs 
somewhat brutal enables the tribes to live together in 
more safety. As tribes are extended and consolidated 
by conquest, extreme customs give way, and the methods 
more obviously embraced in the public welfare, the com- 
mon welfare, take their place. If the custom is softened, 
obedience to it becomes the more urgent. The first pur- 
pose of customs is to make a united life possible, and the 
second purpose is to extend that unity and soften its con- 
ditions. In the larger, the human, field of action the fam- 
ily is the first term of social life, passing by extension into 
the tribe, the nation, the race, and in its last transition, 
which we are still achieving, into the household of nations 
and races. 

A combination which may, and frequently does, embar- 
rass this equilibrium of society within itself is the rise of 
classes. Classes subdivide the community, at times to 
its very foundations, and give rise to settled antagonisms. 
These classes may rest on actual differences, may be in 
part acquiesced in, and so by a concurrence of effort 
strengthen the community in its conflicts. But they may 
also be largely artificial, confer unequal opportunities, and 
beget a sense of injury at war with the unity of men. The 
present conflict between labor and capital is an illustra- 
tion in point, Laborers and employers are less united 
than formerly. A unity of effort begot a unity of feeling; 
but a separation into classes, with an increasing diversity 
of opportunities, regarded on the one side as rights and 
on the other as usurpations, has given rise to a feeling of 
hostility which goes far to disturb the equilibrium of so- 
ciety. Classes, once divided, arm themselves against 
each other, gain strength of sympathy in their own circle, 
and weaken the wider, nobler influences which bind 
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men together in society. They become like men who 
quarrel over their common sports. What was an occa- 
sion of unity becomes now the provocation of strife. 
Classes may wholly disrupt society; or the wider need 
of union may hold them together, with interests and sen- 
timents constantly clashing. In Rome classes ultimately 
fell apart, and the empire perished: with us the sense of 
division is strong, but has not passed the possibility of 
correction. Explosion gives the opportunity of new and 
corrected growth, while the induration of division, as in 
a system of castes, occasions an arrest of progress which 
equally destroys the present and the future. The evil 
will neither remedy itself nor suffer a remedy. If we ac- 
cept a personal devil, no better example of a devilish de- 
vice could be offered than the castes of India. Men are 
set apart, and set themselves apart,.to eternal stupidity. 
It is as if the separate cells of a honeycomb had each se- 
creted a special poison, and by action and reaction main- 
tained it in a virulent form. A plank may have been cut 
from a log of a valuable timber and exposed too hastily 
to the seasoning process. Not simply little checks here 
and there appear in it, but deep divisions cause it to fall 
wholly apart till it no longer has any collective use. No- 
where else are there such possibilities destroyed as when 
human society is split up into unreal and unseemly parts. 

When society is broken up into inflexible classes, 
whether resting fictitious or partially on real grounds, the 
political possibilities are greatly altered thereby. While 
we may see many defects in English character, the prob- 
lem of government in India is greatly modified by the 
deep and multiplied divisions of society. While there 
are portions of the community that are clamorous for 
self-government with some show of reason, there are large 
sections of society which would fall at once by it into still 
more unfavorable circumstances. We do well when we 
give or withhold liberty in reference to the wants of the 
entire people interested in the claims. When liberty 
means the liberty of a few, with wanton authority exer- 
cised over the many, it loses most of its beneficence. 
Something of the same difficulty appears in the Philip- 
pines. Society is divided into those accustomed to com- 
mand and those whose function it has been to obey. We 
cannot perform our duty in the islands by a surrender of 
the more numerous class to the less numerous. ‘There is 
hardly a case of more doubtful and mingled duty than 
the exercise of authority over a people deeply cleft into 
classes whose interests are as yet unreconciled. 

This want of equilibrium reappears in the intellectual 
and the religious world. Philosophy, so called, has been 
a wonderful medley of diverse and conflicting opinions. 
The world in all its phases of knowledge has been com- 
mitted to men, the masses of men, for their mastery. 
Neither have they been altogether unsuccessful in this 
mastery. There is a large accumulation of knowledge, 
for the most part self-consistent and pertinent to human 
wants, the fruit of ordinary powers directed toward sur- 
rounding objects. And yet the utmost ingenuity of 
thought has been employed to discredit these convictions 
and replace them by some extreme exposition. Reflec- 
tion of the sagacious order has been occupied with iden- 
tifying the sequence of thoughts with the sequence of 
things, and so reducing its own effort to a mere nothing. 
Few have been content to accept knowledge, the know!- 
edge of men, and to study it as a real product verified by 
its own existence. Fortunately, however, for intellectual 
equilibrium among men, the philosopher of fatalism has 
not practically believed in fatalism, but has returned in 
action to the intellectual equilibrium which rules personal 
life. We should have had an odd world if each philoso- 
pher had laid aside all knowledge which he himself has 
not accepted. 
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In religion, where knowledge is even more remote and 
more visionary, we have widely conflicting results. Af- 
firmations and denials multiply; and we have those who 
thrust aside all faith, though it is perfectly plain that they 
are at work on the stone of Sisyphus which returns upon 
them the moment they lift their hands. While the va- 
riety of results in faith should teach us that we are well 
out on the horizon of thought, the many lives running to 
one centre should also show us that we are not in a land 
of dreams. To find an intellectual equilibrium in the re- 
ligious world is the highest achievement. ‘Io move with 
instruction and instructively in the region of faith is, 
with clear vision, to discern the webs that float in the air 
and to know whence they come. ‘There are some fifty 
religions in the United States, plain proof that no one of 
them is wholly right, and also plain proof that valid con- 
nections are haunting the minds of men. 

The struggle for equilibrium here with its biting cen- 
sure and stinging blows has not been sheer folly. Men 
have found it difficult to reach the truth and, in a kind of 
desperation, have affirmed the thing reached to be the 
truth. In one thing at least our fifty faiths should be in- 
structive. We know that from every position in the 
spiritual world there is a line of light stretching clearly 
toward the sun of that world. Our greatest danger is the 
affirmation that there is but one position and one line in 
all the world. We may thus be left, like bewildered 
France, unable to see truth in one direction, and so unable 
to see it in all directions. When the religious world gath- 
ers from all sides too much into itself, and begins to lose 
hold of its thousand threads, the whole system of thought 
falls into confusion, and active men feel called on to 
sweep the sky of its cobwebs. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


An Ex-Methodist View. 


BY GEORGE M. HAMMEL. 


I received to-day a letter from a friend which is so 
characteristic of the “orthodox”’ type of mind that it 
seems worthy of analysis and comment; for its writer 
is a literary genius, a woman of the most refined spiritu- 
ality, whose poetry, I think, is destined to become known 
to the world—after she is dead. Here and there she is 
recognized as a writer of high dramatic force; but she is 
buried in an office for the sake of a ‘“‘living,’’ and only 
writes on Sundays and between times. 

I had written her about one of her Easter hymns, ex- 
pressing my doubt, perhaps, about the ‘‘resurrection,” 
and she replied :— 

“Tf Christ were not Son of God, he could be nothing. 
He is the only-begotten, as God affirmed: that suffices 
for me. If he were not, but a man who needed to go 
to a school of any sort, why, so did I, and I'll pray to 
my mother. All or nothing. Never man spake like 
this. I am content to love and trust. What I cannot 
know, he does know, and I neither require other than his 
own affirmation, ‘Before Abraham was, I am.’ Nor 
‘Strange gods.’ I believe absolutely, unalterably.’’ 

Now when a woman writes like that, one may be sure 
not that she has thought her way to absolute and unalter- 
able belief, but that she has been taught a creed by a 
mother whom she reveres and half idolizes. She identi- 
fies her grounds for belief in orthodox dogma with an 
intense affection, hallowed by beautiful associations, and 
would as soon think of turning her mother’s portrait to 
the wall as to renounce the Apostles’ Creed. 

So far as I know she has never studied the history of 
the Apostles’ Creed. When she entered the Church, she 
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was asked if she “believed,” and she answered yes. If 
she had been taught the Nicene Creed and the Athanasian 
Creed, and informed that these three creeds are the work 
of God the Holy Ghost in the Church, she would have 
believed them all in the authority of the minister. As it 
was, her mother was a Methodist, andfshe became a 
Methodist. She doesn’t know the distinctions between 
Free Methodists and Primitive Methodists, and would 
find it quite as difficult to adapt herself to the |‘‘freedom”’ 
of the Free Methodists as to the formalism of the High 
Church, for she is an ‘Episcopalian’ Methodist, not 
knowing that John Wesley said sharp things against the 
first ‘‘bishops’’ of her church. Nor does she know that 
her ‘“‘creed’’ came to her ‘‘church’’ through a ‘“‘church”’ 
which she regards with aversion; for,%if she does know, 
she assumes and asserts the right of free interpretation. 
As a Protestant, she is bound to believe in free interpre- 
tation, and I, who am neither a Catholic nor a Protestant, 
may agree with her; but I no sooner agree with her than 
I find that she is governed by certain canons of interpre- 
tation which bind her to submit her interpretations to 
authority. She believes, for instance, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was ‘‘the Son of God, the Only-Begotten.” 
She does not know—no one knows—what is meant by the 
term the only-begotten. The Creed of Athanasius says, 
‘““The Son is of the Father alone: not made, nor created, 
but begotten.”’ Of course, not even Athanasius himself 
knew what is meant by such language, but it is imposing 
and convincing to those who do not think. Jesus him- 
self did not claim to be the Son of God, as he did not 
claim to be the Logos; and I might just as consistently 
declare that, if Jesus is not the Logos, he is nothing, and 
that the whole system of Christianity stands or falls 
with the Johannean dictum. Imagine reading the first 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel in a mountain church, and 
declaring that ‘‘salvation is free”’ on condition of believ- 
ing that Jesus of Nazareth is the “Logos”! Not even 
a mountain preacher could get up a revival on such 
terms. And yet it is quite as easy to believe that Jesus 
was Logos as to believe that he was Christos. I am sure 
that he was a man, and equally sure that he was the son 
of Joseph the carpenter and Mary his wife, if we can 
believe Mary or trust the records. And I am willing to 
believe that he learned obedience by the things that he 
suffered. My friend resents the idea of his ‘‘going to 
school.”” But he went to the school of human experi- 
ence, and in all things was made like his brother-men. 
If he was an incarnation of an Almighty Son, coeternal 
and coequal with an Almighty Father and an Almighty 
Holy Ghost, it was not necessary for him to learn obedi- 
ence by the things that he suffered. And, besides, his 
experience in temptation could have no significance, for 
temptable, fallible men, if it was inherently impossible 
for him to fall under the temptations of life. 

Any Christology which removes Jesus of Nazareth, 
the prophet, from the category of human nature, de- 
stroys his status as a teacher and a true priest of the soul. 
The orthodox Christology, the Christology of the creeds, 
does not account for him, it has made intelligent faith 
in him impossible wherever it has been accepted. And 
this is shown in the assertion of my friend, “All or noth- 
For I have repudiated the doctrine that Jesus by 
himself is God and Lord, and yet believe that he taught 
essential ethic truth. He had done better, I think, if 
he had taught only the doctrines of the great school. 
As it was, he was wholly misunderstood and finally repu- 
diated as a heretic to the faith of his fathers. To be 
logical it is not necessary to accept all the four Gospels 
as inspired, much less to accept all the sixty-six books of 
the ‘‘Bible”’ as inspired. It is quite possible to pursue 
the policy of the pious in all ages of the church, and select 
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that which edifies. I am satisfied that even my friend 
finds more for soul in the Fourth Gospel than in Chron- 
icles, and that in the Apocalypse she reads the last 
chapter with more comfort than the first. 

“All or nothing” would have made the restoration of 
the sixteenth century impossible, and, therefore, the 
Wesleyan Reformation or Revival equally impossible. 
The Methodism which my friend accepts was the product 
of adhesion to certain forms and the rejection of others. 
Indeed, Christianity itself grew out of the repudiation 
of certain elements of Judaism and the retention of 
others. And prophetic Judaism, the Judaism which sur- 
vives and develops in reformed Judaism, acquires its 
ethical power and promise by repudiation of those priestly 
elements which it regards as excrescences and not as 
essential. 

As I write, there lies before me a ‘‘ Manual of Instruc- 
tion in the Catholic Religion’”’ which I bought at Mow- 
bray’s in Oxford. According to this precious hand-book, 
“No Bible is really complete which does not contain the 
Apocrypha.” All or nothing! But my friend does not 
read the Apocrypha at all, and her Bible, according to 
Catholics, is incomplete. According to Calvinists, her 
theology and theodicy are incomplete, for she is an 
Armenian; and, according to Baptists, her theory of the 
order of salvation is incomplete, for she has not been 
truly baptized! All or nothing! It is surely not neces- 
sary to repudiate the Golden Rule because one cannot 
accept a theory of incarnation or inspiration. 

My friend says, “I'll pray to my mother.”’ Well, why 
not? She prayed to her while she was living in the body. 
Why not while she lives in the spirit? Millions of Catho- 
lics have prayed to Mary and the saints, and can tell just 
as remarkable stories of answers to prayers to the saints 
as my Protestant friends can tell of answers to their 
prayers addressed to God. (I think they never pray to 
Jesus nor to the Holy Ghost.) My friend’s mother 
would be rejoiced to help her, if possible, and perhaps is 
just as accessible as she ever was. At any rate the 
theory that everything is to be accepted im toto, or re- 
jected in toto, is wholly unfair to those who can and do 
reverently accept some things in the Hebrew Christian 
Bible, and just as reverently reject others. ‘The decla- 
ration, ‘‘Before Abraham was, I am,” was attributed to 
Jesus by only one of the evangelists, and is of very 
ambiguous meaning. It is not consistent to make all 
of the four Gospels dependent on that one dictum when 
we have the very clear statement that Jesus was known 
all his life as the son of Joseph. Even if it were true, 
even if Jesus pre-existed or antedated Abraham, his pre- 
existence does not imply omniscience, nor does the fact 
that he may know more than I know imply his divinity. 
There are professors in German universities who know 
more than I ever dreamed of. ‘There is a professor of 
mathematics in an American university who ranges 
through altitudes of science which I shall never scale, 
but they are not omniscient, and Jesus was not omni- 
scient. He said he was not. 

If Christ were not “Son of God,” he could be nothing. 
Oh, yes, he could be son of man, as he said he was. And 
I can believe that he was what he said he was, and I 


can also believe that it may be possible for me to do- 


greater works than he did. Even Mrs. Eddy did greater 
things than ke did. Within the scope of her lifetime, in 
an age of doubt, she made herself the ‘‘Mother God”’ to 
thousands of men and women in the most progressive 
regions of the modern world, while Jesus, declared to 
be coeternal and coequal with God, was not even con- 
ceived to be such until long after his death. All or 
nothing. If Jesus was divine, was not Mary immaculate? 
And, if Mary was immaculate, was not Anne, her mother, 
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spotlessly innocent, as Catholics believe? Where will 
my friend stop? John Henry Newman was borne over 
to Rome on the currents of such comprehensive ratio- 
cination. His brother Francis was borne over to ration- 
alism on the same current of thinking. Surely there is 
a self-consistent faith, and one is convinced that Channing 
or Martineau, Edward Everett Hale or Longfellow, was 
as logical as either of the Newmans, although they neither 
accepted not rejected all of the orthodox dogmatism. 

There was a time when a so-called “‘infidel’’ was chal- 
lenged to offer a substitute for the “old-time religion,” 
and it was stipposed impossible for him to afford any 
comfort or inspiration to an apostate; but, though I have 
wandered very far from my old home in the church, I 
am not conscious of any loss of faith, hope, or love. I 
have entered into a larger fellowship, into a fuller knowl- 
edge, and into a deeper certitude. I do not believe that 
Almighty God, with Mary’s consent, took human form 
in her womb by generation of the coeternal, coequal 
Almighty Holy Ghost. Nobody can believe that who 
thinks long enough to ask one question about the dogma 
of the Trinity; but I can believe that I live and move and 
have my essential being in that God which is universal 
life, and that the life which I now live I live by the faith 
of a Son of God. Jesus was a son of God, and, because 
he was a son of God, he arrived at manhood—triumphant, 
perfected manhood. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Pragmatism, Hedonism, Idealism,—a Sequence. 


BY DELACOURT KELL. 


God, Immortality, Duty,—how inconceivable the first, 
how unbelievable the second, and yet how peremptory 
and absolute the third! 

i, 90 said George Eliot. 

God inconceivable, even to the deepest thinkers! 
How, then, shall we others dare to believe that we can 
not only conceive of him, but know him? 

Let us say, then, that we can believe that he is, even 
though we cannot know what he is; that to some of us 
the inconceivable is yet credible. 

And, so long as we may rejoice to know that it has 
been vouchsafed—to the foremost of us at least—to feel 
that duty is peremptory and absolute, shining always 
clear before us as a guide to life, does it not become 
unimportant for us to remember that immortality is 
unbelievable? 

Duty peremptory and absolute! What may that mean? 
Has this instinct of duty, so utterly at variance, 
apparently, with all the rest of Nature’s plans and con- 
trivances and adjustments, been implanted in man as 
soon as he had reached that point in his evolution where 
his nature had become capable of sustaining and develop- 
ing it? And is all nature, the whole, long stairway of 
progress, from the first germ of life to the highest form of 
man yet achieved, merely a preparation of conditions, 
a creation of a soil or humus, in which this instinct of 
duty may grow, and through its growth and reaction 
on its environment bring into existence the kingdom of 
God? 

Or has duty been present all the time, disguised in 
forms apparently unlike or even antagonistic to it? 
present in the first dull, blind fumblings of the first speck 
of matter that was imbued with what we recognize as 
life, and guiding those fumblings to find the upward 
way as surely as it guided Jesus Christ? 

The instinct of duty, then, on this latter supposition, 
would have had an evolution of which we might attempt 
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to trace the history, as with any other manifestation of 
physical or mental life. 

To begin with our germ, under what system of phi- 
losophy shall we place those first blind fumblings of his? 
Pragmatism, I think, obviously. For it seems reason- 
able to deny him both the capability to enjoy pleasure 
and the mentality to choose his action, thus making 
hedonism and idealism alike impossible. .Yet, un- 
doubtedly, there existed in him a force-compelling action, 
or at least, a tendency to act. Not only that, but the 
biologists tell us that there must have existed also a 
tendency to vary, so that the action would not always 
be the same. 

So here, at once, we have an alternative for natural 
selection to act upon. Those actions that promoted 
life would tend to live. Those actions that promoted 
death would tend to die. And our germ is a pragmatist 
trying all things, all actions, all variations, and taking 
the result on life, in each case, as the criterion by which 
they are to be retained or rejected. 

Pragmatism, then, for the germ at any rate, appears 
to be a system that gives results; but a tedious and 
wasteful method of progress, surely, until hedonism came 
to its aid. 

For now the germ is no longer a germ. Its pragmatism 
has produced this much result, that it has enabled the 
germ to live and evolve into some creature with sufficient 
mind or sufficient soul (whichever word you may choose) 
to know good from evil as far as their immediate effects 
on itself is concerned. It has somehow come to pass 
that the ultimate result of any action on life and death 
is not its only criterion. The baneful actions, at the 
time of action, are accompanied by pain, the beneficial 
actions by pleasure. Hedonism, the philosophy of 
pleasure, is a short cut. ‘The creature does not have to 
wait for ultimate results. Each action brings its own 
recommendation or its own condemnation with it. Not 
on the face of it, mark you, as the domestic servant may 
bring a written ‘‘character” from her last ‘‘place.”’ 
The creature is still unable to judge beforehand of how the 
new servant may frame. She must be taken on trial 
and set to work. Still, hedonism is an enormous advance 
on pragmatism. It is no longer necessary to wait until 
the servant’s bungling has burnt the house down before 
discharging her. * 

And now, again, our creature had advanced still 
further, and attained reason. (Whether that occurred 
before or after it became human, are not the scientists 
still debating?) And with reason comes the possibility 
of idealism,—a still shorter cut. The actions can now 
be placed in line, and their credentials examined before 
a selection is made. 

But that selection, what principle are we to follow 
in making it? What is to be our criterion now? The 
old principle that held with the germ is still potent. 
That which fosters life we wish to keep, that which fosters 
death we wish to reject. But whoselife? ‘The individual 
life of the creature conducting this examination of alter- 
native actions, or the life of another, or of others,—of 
offspring, of the community, of the human race? And, 
again, what is the best way to foster life, in which way 
shall we help it to develop? Are not some directions 
more promising of a higher good than others? 

This reason thing, then, it appears, has brought count- 
less dilemmas with it. 

But one thing seems obvious. Idealism can be used 
to correct the bungles of hedonism. Starting with what 
seems probably the most rudimentary and obvious rule, 
and taking for the criterion of an action its effect on the 
bodily sensations of the individual, we find that pleasure 
and benefit are by no means invariably combined. The 
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cup may be pleasant, but contain pain, and even death, 
nevertheless. The painful knife or distasteful drug 
may bring relief—and life. 

And there is another thing that reason teaches us. 
There are many kinds of pleasure, not all of equal value. 
The pleasures of the mind or soul we find may be fuller 
and more satisfying—higher—than those of the body. 
To make the most of hedonism, then, it would appear 
that we must bring reason to its aid: in other words, 
we must combine idealism with hedonism, just as in the 
lower stages of our development we combined hedonism 
with pragmatism. 

And, having arrived at this result, shall we then take 
hedonism combined with realism for our system of life; 
hedonism to give the rule, ‘Follow pleasure’; idealism 
to enable us to decide which is the greatest pleasure for 
us to follow? 

And, having thus discovered the greatest pleasure, 
shall we truly find that the greatest pleasure is also the 
greatest good? Not in the universal sense, the greatest 
good to the greatest number, but the greatest good to 
the individual who is puzzling out his course of life? 
Can we truly promise him, “Be good, and you will be 
happy’? 

Well, the best man we know of was not happy. And it 
would seem almost a truism to say that, as long as there 
shall be unhappiness anywhere upon the earth, the per- 
fectly good man, the perfectly sympathetic man, the 
perfectly loving man, could not be happy any more 
than Christ was happy. And yet for such a one to be 
good may be the rule that holds the greatest happiness 
(or, if you like, the least unhappiness) that is possible 
to him. 

And so we come back to our inquiry regarding duty. 
Does it appear, from the foregoing, that, to the perfect 
man at least, duty would be peremptory and absolute 
just because it was, in essence, pleasure,—because it was 
the only outlet of action that was not choked with in- 
tolerable repugnancies? Pleasure, in the form that 
lower man and the animals below him know it, may have 
disappeared; but would it not appear that hedonism, 
for the highest man, is still the rule, though pleasure has 
lost itself in, or rather has developed into, duty? And 
that duty has, in fact, been present all along,—present 
in those first blind fumblings, as a tendency to act; 
present in the next stage of life, masquerading as pleasure, 
and so guiding the lower forms along the way that was 
most beneficial to them, and therefore to life at large. 

And as man, progressing on his upward climb, achieves 
his higher attributes, sloughs his egoistic ideas of pleasure, 
develops love, already present in the beasts, and so 
comes to share more and more in the pleasures and pains 
of others, so shall duty become more and more peremp- 
tory and absolute, though doubt should assail and wither 
his belief in every religious tenet that,he has ever held 
or that he shall ever hold. 

Pomona, CAL. 


Spiritual Life, 


Who shall put his finger on the work of justice, and 
say, “It is there?’’ Justice is like the kingdom of God: 
it is not without us as a fact, it is within us as a great 
yearning.— George Eliot. 


You will find it less easy to uproot faults than to choke 
them by gaining virtues. Do not think of your faults, 
still less of others’ faults. In every person who comes near 
you look for what is good and strong; honor that, re- 
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joice in it, and, as you can, try to imitate it; and your 
faults will drop off like dead leaves when their time 
comes.—J. Ruskin. 
} ae 


Through all religions leads the upward road 
Humble and hard, trod only by the good; 

It climbs to God by faith and faithfulness, 
And all its daily walk is brotherhood. 


—Priscilla Leonard. 
a 


You can put into a minute of time only just so much 
manual labor, but you can add to the same minute 
thought and love. It is the action of the higher human 
powers which lengthen life, which turn an hour into a 
day and one year into ten. Some of the greatest souls 
who have lighted up the earth have had a short life, 
if measured by years.—James Freeman Clarke. 


Awakenings. 


BY REV. ELIZA M. H. ABBOTT. 


If all the slumbering people who mean no harm, yet 
make no effort to advance the highest good, could be 
aroused to the vital truths of our day, what a live 
world this would be! I think the negative, or what we 
call the evil, forces would have a poor chance. 

Some one has remarked, in regard to the political 
situation, that “any temporary supremacy of bad ele- 
ments in American politics is due more to the inactivity 
of the better classes than the aggressiveness of the 
worst.” Of course there will hardly be a question re- 
garding this statement, which seems at once hopeful and 
disheartening,—hopeful because the balance of power 
being in the hands of the best elements, they have only 
to see and use it to counteract and overcome the other 
and lift society to a higher level; but disheartening be- 
cause it is so hard to awaken them to the fact. 

The apathy and neglect of some very good people in 
regard to directing the misguided tides of lawless, igno- 
rant humanity seems logically on a par with the well- 
known method of the hunted ostrich, hiding its head in 
the sand, as if thus to escape from its pursuers. 

When men, standing in a moral atmosphere so high 
that they shrink from contact with low scheming and 
perhaps feel a sense of taking a ‘“‘mud bath,’”’ while 
mingling with the grosser elements, when they refuse 
from delicate sensibilities or any other reason to employ 
their powerful defence,—the ballot,—it must be a correct 
inference that they are not assisting political life to 
become better and are not properly protecting them- 
selves. 

When they express only disgust at candidates and 
methods, and will not cast a vote for any side, they leave 
the field to lower forces and give just the opportunity 
which the wide-awake politician, with no _ sensitive 
scruples, can make use of. Eyes must indeed be heavy 
with slumber which cannot see the outcome of such 
neglect. The thief, waiting for a time of darkness, sees 
his chance in the deep slumber of those with greater 
powers than his own: so, whenever the higher goodness 
which ought to rule relaxes, misrule is near at hand. 
When the wise and worthy desert the ship of state or 
sleep at posts which call for wakefulness, why shouldn’t 
the unwise and unworthy take control? 

The rude elements know far less than those they 
seek to plunder and harass, but can turn what they do 
know to advantage for some rough self-advancement. 
Higher minds must be wise enough to secure them- 
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selves on their own plane, or they must take the conse- 
quences until they learn. And that, in one way, tells 
the story of steady progress, and the onward, upward 
purpose of our lives here. ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” grandly states the problem. And it 
is because our growing race has such great possibilities 
and such a magnificent outlook that it cannot sit down to 
enervating ease or casual slumber. “If the good man 
had known what hour the thief would come, he would 
have watched.” It is perfectly logical and in accord with 
known natural laws that the lower should outdo the 
higher, when the higher neglects its own greater privi- 
leges of meeting new demands, of moving on, even as 
busy, faithful nature teaches us, by a thousand lessons, 
which may aid us in the development of our divine birth- 
right. "ah 

In Nature’s realm all is cheerful, hopeful activity. 
She is telling us, if we look and listen, to move on and 
take higher standing places, to leave room for the lower 
growths, to some time come where we now are. And, 
since we are in a moving world, we may as well enter 
heartily upon the march, rejoicing to learn that it moves 
to a purpose and end and moves upward. But because 
so many yet think they can sleep this noble life away, 
awakenings must come. Clearly evil can have no in- 
herent power over good; but danger lies in the slumber- 
ing of those who are capable of directing, who could 
easily command the struggling lower forces (always 
contesting among themselves), if they could only keep 
awake. 

Yet we have many sentinels on the watch-towers in 
our day, continually crying, ‘Awake thou that sleepest”’; 
and, though the sleepers may sometimes complain, they 
are grateful when once fully aroused, seeing a new day 
full of light and interest; and they begin to appreciate 
the many valuable hints, the kind, careful instruction 
given by specialists in their several lines, spoken, printed, 
copied, and sent broadcast to help people. It would 
seem that there is good advice enough given by those of 
experience to guide all who feel that they have no time 
for reasoning and philosophy into some higher paths. 
Noting this delightful altruism and the growing spirit 
of brotherhood, we feel that God’s kingdom is just at 
hand. But, surveying the whole, we see a creeping, 
slimy tide of hidden immorality winding its way among 
the defenceless, the ignorant, the seekers of surface 
pleasures. By many a strange device appears a growing 
boldness in appeals to humanity’s weakness and selfish 
or base propensities,—hints, suggestions, pictures, popu- 
lar stories, hard to classify as under the ban of common 
law, but woful in their influence on minds not strongly 
fortified or evenly balanced. ‘These call for more vigi- 
lance, more alertness among those who stand high enough 
to overlook the scene. These heroic souls are awake, 
many of them, and daily grappling with hard problems; 
but between them and lower lives in darkened ignorance, 
where crime abounds, are the comatose people, now and 
then arousing sufficiently to wonder ‘““‘why God made 
such things, why he allows such inequality and wicked- 
ness.” Sometimes they are the victims of that very 
treachery which their own negative goodness has helped 
to foster and develop. Oh, the vast number of people 
who mean well enough and imagine, when not positive 
for right, they can be neutral, never opening their eyes 
to see that all influence is either positive or negative, 
how they get bétween highest moral efforts and lowest 
human needs! How this negative goodness almost 
swainps and stifles us! It is wide awake, positive, 
fearless goodness which our world still suffers for. 

Do we often{consider just what a strain our common 
humanity does endure on the whole? We mark every 
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weak point of giving way, every outbreak of over-tired 
ignorance, every lapse from higher virtues; but how 
clearly do we see in close connection with them that 
subtle force from more responsible lives, whatever their 
name or profession, which does not make for righteousness? 
Against this the poor, lower lives have no protection, 
because they do not, in the least, understand it. Hu- 
manity at its worst is solidly under a heavy pressure, 
and atits best cannot always rise clear of it, and that we 
can find and develop so much goodness and endurance 
nobly answers the old false accusation of natural depravity. 
We are divine by birthright. God made us; how could 
we be anything less? and we are heirs of glory immortal. 
Let us never rest until we are thoroughly awake to this 
glorious truth and feel able to do something toward 
awakening others. It is time for us to ‘‘awake to 
righteousness and sin not.’’ There are harsh words, 
there is bitter condemnation for the weak instruments 
who awfully work out the gathered falsity,—a little 
added from each life not quite true. And there is great 
mourning over the gains and triumphs of wickedness. 

But where is potent goodness? In the captive thrall 
of slumber we must believe, for, if once awake to its 
superior power, it would know itself all-conquering. 
Perhaps we all see nearly alike the need of awakenings, 
and often say so. Equally often, when they come, we 
call them by another name, and are startled and horri- 
fied at their first effects. 

They come, in many departments of life, individually 
and collectively, in wide and narrow history; and some- 
times we have been able to trace far-reaching results. 
By whatever name they were called, accidents, tragedies, 
catastrophes, they aroused to some purpose, they 
wrought for improvements. Greater care, more faithful 
service, attention to details, which ought never to have 
been neglected, safeguarded some lives, but at cost and 
sacrifice to others. 

And what awakenings nations have had from selfish 
slumber when the gathering midnight forces, improv- 
ing well their only chance, at last broke over all restraint 
and wildly revelled then until goodness was forced to 
awake and subdue them. Must a nation always be 
awakened thus? Not if its wise ones can keep awake 
to the higher call and remember their own responsibility 
in aiding the lower portion of humanity. They hold 
the power for peace and prosperity if they do not sleep 
too long. 

But, whenever selfish ease and indifference to the 
cries of helpless ones wraps a nation round too closely 
for its own advancement and slumber-locked senses heed 
no warning “signs of the times,’ it will be awakened. 
And I see no reason to wonder, in any event, why our 
world does not get on faster in truth and righteousness, 
why wickedness still terrorizes, why stealth and treachery 
lurk in ambush; why evil, as we call it, so often puts on 
a bold front and appalls us. We had best turn our minds 
to more profitable questions, noting as one conclusive 
answer that the good people are not half awake to their 
own powers. They would like to see the kingdom of 
God come. They may talk about some miraculous 
power which could wake up and shake up all at once 
sleepy saints and wretched sinners, and fancy that such 
a grand hallelujah time would be delightful, although 
that was not what Jesus said about the coming of the 
heavenly kingdom. But they sigh, and say: “It is no 
use, it will not come. ‘There is too much sin: hearts 
are too hard and wicked.” 

They seem to forget their own part in the careful 
adjustment of each life to just the condition which it 
desires to see prevail. They are not quite equal to that 
effort. 
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We may not all be startled into wider activity by 
unwelcome summons; but it is good for us to be in some 
way aroused to the discovery and use of our highest 
powers, which sometimes we are not aware of until 
awakened. When the deathless spirit is getting into 
bondage to its senses, being ruled by its temporary 
shelter, we may welcome the “‘shock and strain and 
ruin’’ which set it free. Our lessons come to us in many 
ways. We are not wise enough to choose them, but - 
we should be wise enough to learn them. Whatever 
opens up new aventies of power and forces the active 
mind into healthier channels will prove itself a blessing, 
though in dark disguise. Whatever startles a slumbering 
soul and makes it for a time retreat into its inner depths, 
where it can hear God speaking, will be seen as a true 
helper in the life divine when the terror of its coming 
has passed away. For the spirit is not here for idleness 
ot slumber, through whatever process it has become 
individualized in us: it is henceforth eternally alive as 
we believe. And our small gains, our victories in the 
life which has no room for death, not only enrich and 
advance our own spirits, but send out and onward the 
awakening power, that other souls may see the blessings 
God waits to give us all. 

So the true light shall kindle the hearts of men more 
and more, until the one source of help and healing becomes 
known to all nations. 

MeELRosE, Mass. 


Lessons in Refreshment. 


BY A. M. 'T. 


A church worker in a certain city wears, summer and 
winter, a bunch of flowers pinned upon her black dress. 
A friend, meeting her last autumn, exclaimed: “Fringed 
gentians fresh every day this week! Some one in the 
country must remember you very faithfully!” 

The lady of good deeds touched with caressing finger 
the blue flower-eyes looking up into hers, saying :— 

“T love them. But this is the same handful I was 
wearing last Saturday.”’ 

Then, in reply to her friend’s exclamation: ‘I clip 
the stems and put them into fresh water twice a day. 
As soon as I go in I do that and put them on my desk. 
It takes but a moment, and it is not wholly a selfish care, 
for I fancy that my flowers help me in my work.” 

As the friend walked on, thoughts of what this worker 
was accomplishing for poor children mingled with a few 
resolves; for, as she pondered, an analogy worked itself 
out inher brain. ‘Though flowers, no doubt, helped toward 
the remarkable success of this busy worker, all who knew 
her came soon to recognize that a Power higher than her- 
self worked with her. Surely she had the habit of cutting 
off, many times a day, her useless thoughts in order to 
plunge her soul into an element that would feed and 
refresh it. Old worries, yesterday’s discouragements, 
spent incidents,—cutting the thoughts free from these 
must surely give the spirit open pores through which to 
draw in from the infinite supply wisdom and love and 
courage and cheerful good health. After all, it had not 
been the gallons of water or the severity of the clippings 
that had counted with the gentians, but just the remem- 
bering and doing faithfully twice a day. 

“T may not be able to spend even an hour a day at 
devotions,” the lady was telling herself as she reached 
home, “but I will find two scraps of quiet in even the 
busiest days in which to cut off cares and refresh my 
soul for its work.” 

WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
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Holes for Corner-stones. 
How KowaAticA OUTWITTED THE WINTER. 


BY ISABEL C, BARROWS. 


Two years ago the sad news was flashed 
over the wires that the school buildings 
of Kowaliga, Ala., put up with such love and 
sacrifice, had gone up in flames, like the 
prophet’s chariot. The many friends of 
the school responded with alacrity to the call 
for new structures, and the money for several 
new buildings was soon in hand. Unavoid- 
able delays followed, but in process of time 
four of the necessary buildings were under 
way,—dormitories and industrial rooms. 
The people of Kowaliga were most desirous 
that some of their Northern friends should 
come down for the laying of the corner- 
stones for Patrons’ Hall and Howland Hall, 
which were to replace the two dormitories 
destroyed by fire. But an eighteen or twenty 
mile drive through country roads in winter, 
following nearly a thousand of railroad 
travel, was more than even the enthusiastic 
friends of Kowaliga were willing to undergo. 

Yet the school could wait no longer. 
Ever since the fire teachers and scholars 
with uncomplaining patience had kept up 
their work in various cabins and old halls, 
the teachers living as best they could. It 
was time to make them all more comfort- 
able. There was no further reason for 
delay. A beautiful site had been selected, 
much better than the original one: the saw- 
mill was groaning to saw up the logs, which 
only a short time before had been lordly 
trees in the neighboring forest. The people 
had gathered and brought to the site hun- 
dreds of loads of most beautiful stone for 
foundations and it was time that the sound 
of the saw, the trowel, and the hammer should 
fill the land. 

A thoroughly-trained landscape architect, 
a man of color as well as of skill, had laid 
out the place, excellent designs for the build- 
ings had been secured, and a competent 
man selected to put them up. What hap- 
pened after that Northern friends did not 
know, absorbed in their own affairs. Ala- 
bama was far from their thoughts as the 
winter winds swirled past their own snug 
homes. It was therefore with a sense of 
disappointment that these friends learned 
that the two corner-stones were to be laid 
only at Easter. Whata pity, we all thought, 
that there has been such uncalled-for delay! 
What was Kowaliga thinking about? 

But we obeyed the summons to be present, 
—not many of us, only about enough to 
claim the promise to the “‘two or three’’ of 
Scripture time. However, though the white 
element did not count for much numerically, 
the first white messenger to this distant 
flock, Rev. Mr. Bedford, of Beloit, Wis., 
was a host in himself. It was he who dis- 
covered William Benson, when he was stch 
a little boy that his legs stuck out straight 
on the bit of log that served as his seat in 
the old cabin school-house. Small as he was, 
he had harnessed up the treadles of his 
mother’s sewing-machine to some of his 
little inventions, and Mr. Bedford thought 
such a clever boy should have an education. 
That was a quarter of a century ago, and now 
the boy is at the head of the biggest saw- 
mill, the swiftest cotton-gin, and the best 
turpentine works in that part of the country, 
in addition to acting as collector and treasurer 
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for the excellent school whose restored corner- 
stones we had been asked to lay. 

Easter Sunday was bright and beautiful 
in Alabama, but with a touch of a northern 
winter in the air. The mocking-birds sang 
as though they had been engaged to act as 
choristers. "The strawberry vines—a little 
reluctantly it must be confessed—con- 
tributed of their fruit for the luncheon. 
The pea vines swung out gently swelling 
pods with the sweetest of morsels, and 
lettuce and radishes made the usual pretty 
coloring for the outdoor repast. We drove 
through the woods and past plantations where 
cotton and corn were bursting the soil and 
where oat fields in living green stretched 
far and wide. During the four-mile drive 
that statnch friend of the negro from Beloit 
uttered no reproach that Kowaliga should 
only have been laying her corner instead 
of her cap stone in April. Suddenly we 
swept with a trot from the overshadowing 
forest out upon an open part of the country 
commanding one of the most beautiful 
varieties and blendings of green that I ever 
saw, from the dainty poplar to the heavy, 
long-leaned pines. Miles and miles of forest 
and intervale spread before us. But, halt! 
what are these buildings, so quiet, so dig- 
nified, so wholly appropriate and in keeping 
with the place? From handsome quartz 
foundations they spring up in simplicity, but 
radiant with light. We were amazed! But 
we were too well bred to say so! 

After inspecting the two dormitories, 
each for fifty inmates, we were ushered into 
a hall where hundreds of colored men, 
women, and children were gathered. There 
was also a small sprinkling of white men 
who had come from curiosity. 

When the school was burned, the pianos 
were burned also; but two more, phcenix- 
like, had risen from the ashes and were 
standing side by side on the platform. A 
violin and a cornet, added to the double 
pianos, made a fine accompaniment for much 
of the singing and for the cantata rendered 
by the students. And then there was the 
always welcome plantation music, sung as 
we never heard it before. Mr. and Mrs. 
Myers, who used to sing with the Fiske 
Jubilee singers, have charge of the school, 
and the music is now admirably taught, and 
among the students are some with heavenly 
voices. It was singing worthy of an Easter 
celebration. 

Several addresses followed, among others 
one from a representative of Tuskegee, 
since Mr. Washington himself could not 
come. After two hours of these exercises 
the great audience was invited to go out 
under the sky. The corner-stone of the 
building in which we had been sitting was 
about to be laid! Mr. Bedford and I looked 
at each other, and I confess we smiled. I 
felt it was like digging a well from the 
bottom up or building a chimney from the 
top down. ‘That simply showed us what un- 
imaginative creatures we white people are. 
We had been used to laying the corner-stone 
first, but people who had never laid a corner- 
stone had acquired no such habit. 

So we followed where we were ied, to an 
outer corner of the big house that already 
stcod, foursquare to all the winds that blow, 
on a substantial base of beautiful, glistening 
stone laid in cement. Ah! no, there was a 
gap at one corner where a little chamber 
had been nicely finished, just large enough 
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in which to slip a tidy marble block. On 
the marble was handsomely carved “‘ Patrons’ 
Hall.” A song, a less sticcessful attempt 
at musical sounds by a boys’ band, a word 
of prayer, and the stone was slipped into its 
niche, where trowel and mortar lay at hand 
to bind it fast. 

The “‘patrons” are the colored people 
who did so much to raise the original school 
building, the black fathers and mothers of 
the boys and girls who go to school in 
Kowaliga. 

Then we moved across the long space to 
the other dormitory; and ‘‘Howland Hall,” 
so named for Miss Emily Howland, the 
long-tried friend of the colored cace, had its 
cotner-stone tucked_into its niche with simi- 
lar simple ceremonies. 

In the wide reach between these dormi-’ 
tories the administration building is to stand. 
It will contain also the library, chapel, 
class-rooms, and gymnasium, and will be 
dedicated to the beloved early friend of 
Kowaliga, Samuel J. Barrows. It isto be 
built of the white pasture stone, that it 
may be indestructible, but it must wait; 
for the amount in hand at present is only 
enough for the dormitories and the industries. 

And so Kowaliga rears its head once more, 
fairer and stronger than ever and deserving 
the support that it needs and should com- 
mand. 
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Literature. 


Wuart Nature Is. An Outline of Scien- 
tific Naturalism. By Charles Kendall Frank- 
lin. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
75 cents net.—This may possibly be called a 
rather hard book for ‘‘the general reader’’; 
but, unless that nondescript person’s mind is 
a mush of inability to tackle problems of 
any intellectual difficulty, he can find some 
real nutriment in it. The author, indeed, 
believes that some good, hard thinking is 
necessary in the present stage of the world’s 
development. For apparently we are now 
in the condition that Mr. Arnold vividly 
described as ‘‘between two worlds,—one 
dead, the other powerless to be born.’”’ And, 
to quote John Stuart Mill, ‘‘when things are 
in this state, all thinking or writing that 
does not tend to promote a renovation is 
of very little value.” The thinking for 
renovation is here, as the elegant slang is, 
“all right”; but some of the thinking is 
novel. Thus, instead of knowing most 
about matter, this writer thinks we really 
know more about soul. ‘‘Man really learns 
more about the universe by studying matter 
and energy within himself than without in 
nature.’”’ Modern science has too often 
frightened us into supposing ‘‘that the only 
way to know all nature is to study all nature, 
when, in fact,...if we know ourselves 
perfectly, we shall know everything.” We 
seem to hear an echo of Emerson and Tran- 
scendentalism. Nature is shown to possess 
two manifestations of energy,—gravitant and 
radiant. While Idealism triumphantly as- 
serts that we can only know ideas, natural- 
ism shows that our ideas are identical with 
the energies producing them. We can 
know nature just in proportion as it is 
repeated in us; and one day, thinks our 
author, we shall come to a complete under- 
standing of these elements and energies. 
For it is nature in us that looks upon itself — 
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man, the microcosm, beholds in himself the 
macrocosm. In this way, if we understand 
Mr. Franklin, though scientific naturalism 
takes away much from old traditions and 
emotions, it leaves behind much of per- 
manent value. Though we do not quite 
follow him when he thinks that future 
philosophical scientists will ‘‘make short 
work of the mystery of existence,’’—rather do 
we hold with the old traditional saying of 
Jesus, ‘‘They who wonder shall reign, and 
they who reign shall rest,’—yet it is not 
impossible that with some of the new re- 
vealings and interpretations of science 
“the era of perfect life will begin which has 
been hoped for since the dawn of conscious 
existence and foretold by poets and seers 
in all ages.” 


Tue CHurcH IN MopERN SocIETY. 
William Jewett Tucker. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 50 cents net.—Many 
minds have been working on the problem 
how the Church can adapt itself to the 
varying tendencies of society and influence 
them for the best. As minister in Man- 
chester and New York, as professor in An- 
dover Seminary, and as president of Dart- 
mouth College, Dr. Tucker has had oppor- 
tunity to study such tendencies. Consider- 
ing the relations of the Church with social- 
ism, he shows how closely connected are 
the claims upon the Church for spiritual 
authority and for human sympathy, the 
one an empty thing without the other. 
He urges upon the Church the resumption of 
that spiritual authority which has been 
partially suspended during the period of 
theological reconstruction, and the return to 
that concern for human interests which is 
necessary for understanding the religious 
significance of the problems involved in 
economic changes. Dr. Tucker believes 
frankly that the Church can offer no suffi- 
cient excuse for its loss of influence among 
workingmen, whom it has failed to under- 
stand or properly to estimate, and he con- 
siders the practical aspects of the situation 
very complicated, though by no means 
hopeless. ‘The solution of the problem lies, 
he thinks, with the laymen of the Church, 
who must associate business with the hu- 
manities, spreading the ministry of human 
sympathy. 


By 


ScHoois oF Parntinc. By Mary Innes. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.— 
This is an English book edited by Charles 
De Kay with an additional chapter of great 
interest on schools of painting in America 
with some other material. The English au- 
thor has made a careful study of European 
art with intent to help the intelligent gen- 
eral reader to get a connected view of the 
progress of art and the characteristics of the 
various schools of painting, with illustrations 
showing that which is typical. Sixty pages 
of reproductions show with sufficient detail 
the great pictures which are acknowledged 
to be famous by the judges of art in Europe 
and America. Amateurs who are just be- 
ginning to have means to indulge their tastes 
will find in this book an admirable introduc- 
tion and guide both to the appreciation of 
art and the collection of that which may give 
them pleasure, whether as travellers and sight- 
seers or as admirers and collectors, and all 
lovers of art may welcome this succinct ex- 
position, the characteristics and succession of 
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the various schools, with illustrations from 
the hands of the master painters. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT Quast. By George 
Cary Eggleston. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.50.—This story of a 
Carolina cruise includes camping expe- 
riences, adventures of various sorts that 
involve smugglers and revenue officers, some 
sport, and a remarkable find that affects the 
fortunes of the two Carolina boys who act 
as hosts to the other two members of the 
jolly quartette. The story is clean, whole- 
some, and fairly exciting. Mr. Eggleston 
is at his best in books for boys, and this is 
marked by the usual freshness of tone and 
youthfulness of spirit. In reading this 
book one would not guess that the author 
wrote it in the consciousness that it must 
be his last. He urged his publishers to 
hasten an advance copy that he might see 
the make-up of the book before he died. 
That on the dedicatory page appears a 
sketch of his little grandson added to his 
interest in the presentation of his final story. 


Tue IpeAL IrariaN Tour. By Henry 
James Forman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50.—This convenient, attrac- 
tive book is sure to prove a welcome com- 
panion to those who are about to make 
“the ideal tour’’ for themselves, and it will 
be hardly less welcome to those who, having 
sought many of the delights picturesquely 
set forth in its pages, are now content to 
revive their reminiscences by its suggestions 
and comment. ‘The writer has not hesitated 
to picture the sights which appeal to him 
who visits the land of enchantment for the 
first time and for a brief stay. The book 
tells him what he most desires to know, and, 
without the detail of the professional guide- 
book, assists him in his quest for the secret 
of Italy’s charm. 


Miscellaneous. 


According to the May issue of the Book- 
man, Jeffery Farnol’s novel, The Broad 
Highway, is the best selling book through- 
out the United States. The Bookman’s 
list of the six best sellers is as follows: 1. 
The Broad Highway; 2. Molly Make-Believe; 
3. The Prodigal Judge; 4. The Rosary; 
5. The Root of Evil; 6. The Phantom of the 
Opera. 


The Meaning of Social Science is the title 
of a forcible volume of ten familiar addresses 
by Prof. Albion W. Small of the University 
of Chicago. These were given to graduate 
students of the university, in order that the 
students of the various departments of the 
social sciences might gain a clearer idea of 
their correlations. Dr. Small strikes the 
reader as at his best in this book, in present- 
ing the descriptive, analytical, evaluating, 
and constructive phases of his theme, with- 
out the extremely elaborate treatment of 
methods of going to work which marks some 
of his other works. (University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50 net.) 


Magazines. 


In the May issue of the Adantic J. N. 
Larned, under the rather startling title 
“Prepare for Socialism,’ sets forth facts of 
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significance. James O. Fagan’s ‘Socialism 
and National Efficiency” is a defence of 
individualism. In “Animal Intelligence” 
Prof. M. E. Haggerty has much to say about 
the workings of the animal mind, obtained 
from a large number of highly ingenious 
experiments; while William S. Rossiter’s 
consideration of “‘ Federal Expenditures under 
Modern Conditions” is an analysis of the 
futile attempts to curtail expenditures which 
both political parties preach, but never 
practise. Among literary articles Ellen 
Duvall’s paper on “The Persistence and 
Integrity of Plots” proves that there is no 
new plot under the sun, while N. P. Dunn 
contributes a diverting paper on the or- 
phaned heroines of the Waverley novels. 
An article for Memorial Day is Gen. Schaff’s 
fervent description of “A Dream-March to 
the Wilderness.” “‘German and American 
Methods of Production” are contrasted by 
W. H. Dooley in a manner that casts new 
light on the meaning of ‘“‘made in Germany”’; 
and a paper by Charles T. Rogers, on ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Unthrift,”’ gives some facts concerning 
the borrowing habit of the average American 
householder which, without the testimony 
adduced, would hardly be believed. Ran- 
dolph S. Bourne, a sophomore in Columbia 
College, makes an interesting plea for his 
contemporaries in reply to Mrs. Comer’s 
letter to the rising generation. Under the 
title “Old Friends and New,” Margaret 
Sherwood reviews a half year of the best 
fiction, and Francis EK. Leupp makes some 
suggestions regarding the entertainment of 
The Stranger within our Gates. ‘The con- 
cluding chapters of Mr. Galsworthy’s novel, 
The Patricians, are published, and short 
stories by Florence Converse and Mary E. 
Mitchell. 


Books Received. 


From the Poet Lore Company, Boston. 
The Cosmos. By P. A. Zaring, M.D. $1.25 net. 


. From Sherman French & Co., Boston. 
The Dilemma of the Modern Christian. By Edward H. 
Eppens. $1.20 net. 
St. Luke’s Garden. By Albert S. Stewart. $1 net. 
Man’s To-morrow. By William W. Kinsley. $1.20 net. 
Flowers from the Wayside. By Warren R. Fitch. $1 net. 


From the Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 
God’s Balance of Faith and Freedom. By Rev. Lucius 
Waterman, D.D. 


From Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 
Introduction to Errors of Thought in Science, Religion, and 
Social Life. By St. George. 


_ From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Special Reports of the Bureau of the Census. E. Dana 
Durand, director. 


Ready May 1. 
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Che Bome. 
The Way Oueen! 


Now what can a little girl do but cry 

When she’d planned to be Queen of the May, 
And had put on her frock with ribbons blue, 
A rosy wreath, and a white veil, too,— 

And it turns out a rainy day? 


What right has a naughty March wind to blow? 
Doesn’t March know it’s over and past? 

And why should April have left some showers 

To drench a poor little May Queen’s flowers, 
When her May-day had come at last? 


Can a May Queen sit on a dripping throne 
With umbrellas to keep her dry? 
Can subjects dance in their rubber boots, 
And spoil their Sunday-best May-day suits? 
No, there’s nothing to do but cry. 
—Emily Sargent Lewis, in “The Little Singer.” 


The Piper and the Proud Princess. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


Part TL: 


There was once a Piper who was bosom- 
friends with a fairy-man. It had happened 
that, as the Piper sat by the wayside one sum- 
mer gloaming, playing to himself, a slender 
fellow stepped from the hedge and said, 
“Of all the humans I have ever heard in 
my nine hundred years, you make the dainti- 
est music.” ‘Then, taking out a pipe of his 
own, he blew such lovely notes that the 
Piper knew him at once for a fairy-man, 
and, turning to look hard, saw the new 
moon shining through him between his shoul- 
der blades,—which, of course, was proof 
enough. After that he came often, and they 
went roaming together, through the woods 
and over the moors and hills, piping and 
having fun; but with the waning of sum- 
mer the fairy-man grew pensive. “Soon 
I shall have to leave this pleasant com- 
radeship,’’ he said. ‘“‘Come with me to 
my land, where it is always summer. Come 
and be one of us.” 

The Piper would have liked to try it; but 
he knew that, if he should set foot in that 
place, he could never return. So he answered, 
“Nay, I am human and might grow home- 
sick away from my kind.” 

“Thou shalt wed the fairest women of 
our tribe,”#promised the fairy-man. 

The Piper weighed the matter. “‘I am 
human: I could not love a body without a 
soul,” he said, at length. ‘Then, seeing that 
the fairy-man looked hurt, he quickly added, 
“What do I want of a wife? Thou wilt 
return with the May-tide, my comrade, and 
for winter I have my comrade pipe.”’ 

The fairy-man laughed joyously, and, 
taking the Piper’s pipe, breathed into it. 
“So long as we remain comrades,” he said, 
“thy pipe shall echo mine. It is a bond of 
friendship.” 

After that the Piper became a wonderful 
player. He could put springs into the 
heaviest heels. He could make people 
laugh or cry at will. He could fill the sad- 
dest heart with cheer. Wherever he went 
he was welcomed gladly; but it was only the 
humble firesides and dancing-floors for which 
he played,—he did not go among the great 
folk. 

Late in the autumn he wandered into a 
kingdom he had never visited before, and 
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there he heard about the Proud Princess. 
Everybody was talking of her heartless 
ways and haughty manners. The King and 
Queen, it was said, the Lord High Cham- 
berlain, and all the court dared not call 
their souls their own. As to the common 
people, she had no more consideration for 
them than for the dust beneath her feet: 
she thought nothing of riding them down 
on the highway or cracking her whip over 
their heads. The moment they heard her 
hoofbeats they fled like scuttling hares. 
Yet she was so exceedingly beautiful that 
suitors came in one continuous stream to 
ask her hand, but she disdained them all. 

“So beautiful a maiden must be worth 
looking at,’’ said the Piper. 

“That will be easy enough,’’ they replied. 
“The King has a taste for music: go to the 
palace and ask to pipe before him. You 
may be sure that the Princess will be there, 
too, for it has been foretold that she will 
be brought low by a magic air three times 
repeated, and she permits nothing to be 
played more than once. She has already 
clapped scores of pipers and fiddlers into 
dungeon cells, so keep your wits about you.” 

The Piper started for the palace. As he 
passed through the glades of the Royal 
Park, the shadows of the beech stems danced 
on the sunny brook, and he played it all into 
a little dancing tune. He was so taken up 
that he did not notice the sound of hoofs 
behind him, down the leafy forest aisle; and 
suddenly he received a stunning blow and 
found himself splashing in the ice-cold 
water. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha!” laughed a chorus of 
voices, and the Princess and her retinue 
galloped by. He caught a glimpse of her 
face, and its beauty almost took his breath 
away. 

The Piper was angry enough. ‘‘I’ll make 
you laugh the other side of your mouths 
before I’m done with you!” he vowed. 
Then he picked himself up, found his pipe, 
wrung the water from his clothes, and 
rubbed his shins. On to the palace he went, 
and, mingling with the servants, made his 
way to the banquet hall. 

The King and Queen sat on a dais at the 
head of the board, and the Princess was at 
the king’s right hand. No musicians were 
in the gallery, but the hum of cheerful 
voices filled the room. The long tables 
groaned with good things, yet servants were 
hastening in with more food and drink, 
placing a tankard here or a trencher there. 
The Piper sniffed the savory smell. ‘‘Brawn, 
mutton, venison, stewed kid, capon, goose, 
pasties, tarts, comfits, Ah, what a feast I 
shall get— But first it must be earned.” 
Then he knelt before their majesties and 
craved the boon of playing to the festive 
company. 

“Daughter,” said the King, eagerly, “‘ what 
say you: shall we hear this piper?” 

The Princess looked the Piper over. ‘Ay, 
he may have one trial,’ she answered, “‘but 
he must bear our rule in mind,—no tune a 
second time.” So the King raised his hand 
for silence, and the Piper began to play. 

The Princess was delighted with his merry 
airs. She kept him piping throughout din- 
ner, and then she said, “‘ Now lead the way 
to the hall, sirrah: we would dance awhile.” 

The Piper pocketed his appetite and his 
disappointment, and piped the revellers to 
the long gallery. He played his gayest 
springs, and lords and ladies, maids and 
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youths tripped to the lively measures. But, 
alas! by and by he began the quick-step that 
he had been composing when he took his un- 
expected bath in the brook,—the Dance of 
the Little Shadows. The Princess suddenly 
stopped, flushed rosy with anger, and cried: 


“T’ve heard that before! Ah, wretch, I 
know you now! You are the knave who 
presumed to be in my way! Off with the 


rogue to a dungeon-cell!’’ 

“Daughter,” said the King, mildly, ‘‘sup- 
pose we wait a little? It is long since I have 
heard such”’— 

“Away with him!” 
with flashing eyes. 

But before any one could lay hands on him 
the Piper struck into a spell-tune, and every- 
body began to dancé as if their lives depended 
on it, whirling and leaping and flinging them- 
selves about like crazy people. Embroidered 
trains switched right and left, and silken hose 
jumped high in air; the toes of dignified gen- 
tlemen soared before the delicate noses of 
stately dames; the King’s wig flew off; the 
Princess’s lace gown slit to tatters; the 
Queen’s jewels rattled like castanets; the 
Lord High Chamberlain tripped and tum- 
bled, and went bouncing up and down like a 
fat rubber ball. Then he set them all laugh- 
ing. They laughed and laughed and danced 
and danced, and he played faster and more 
mertily, until they held their sides and the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. Then he 
played mournfully, and they moved slowly 
and began to weep; and, when he had them 
sobbing upon one another’s shoulders, he 
made a dash for the door and did not stop 
running till he was out of the kingdom. 

He was boiling with wrath. He had been 
ducked and threatened with a dungeon, had 
lost his opportunity to subdue the Proud 
Princess and had missed a glorious dinner. 
Yet he could not help thinking of the Prin- 
cess’s beauty. ‘‘ By my faith,’’ he vowed, “‘I 
will not give up! It will soon be spring, and 
maybe my comrade can help me.” 


cried the Princess, 


Texas Jack. 


A friend came to visit us from Texas, and 
brought, among other curiosities, a horned 
toad. ‘The little creature had been shut up 
in a small box for three weeks, and, when 
taken out, seemed very stiff and torpid; for 
it was early May and still cold. We named 
him ‘‘ Texas Jack’’; and, putting him on the 
register, the heat soon revived him, and he 
began to run like a spider all over the carpet. 

We thought poor Jack must be hungry, 
and tired, too, after such a long journey, and 
gave him a larger box, with earth on the 
bottom and some bits of earth-worms. We 
never saw him eat, and only once could de- 
tect any diminution in his food. Jack had 
a short, pointed tail; and his flat body was 
covered with minute spines turning back- 
ward and growing larger toward his some- 
what angular head, which was surmounted 
by a sort of coronet of little horns. 

His eyes were bright and black, and he 
closed them when he was very cold. He 
was a gentle little creature, and made no 
resistance when we took him up. He liked 
to have one edge of his body stroked, and 
would gradually raise himself on the oppo- 
site one until he was almost standing on his 
side: then, if the lower edge was stroked, 
he would tip back again and rest on the other. 
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I put him in the window among the 
plants, and he would lie in a flower-pot for 
hours, basking in the sunshine. Sometimes 
he would put his fore-feet up on the sash 
and look out of the window ‘The cat heard 
him scratching one day, and became so much 
interested in his movements that we never 
dared afterward to leave them in the room 
by themselves. 


The Little Vain Grandmother. 


Beth walked carefully into grandmother’s 
room, and came and stood before the big 
arm-chair where the dear old lady was half 
dozing. Grandmother sat up with a start 
and straightened her spectacles. 

“Bless my soul!” she exclaimed, ‘‘if 
here isn’t Beth. What’s that? I believe 
she’s got on something new. It can’t be 
her’ dress,’ grandmother went on, as if to 
herself, “for her mother was making that 
red one the last time I was there. It—why, 
it must be her shoes,”’ 

“And it is,’’ shouted Beth, ‘new slippers.’’ 
She balanced first on one toe and then on the 
other to let grandmother see the shining 
black slippers with buckles on them. 

“Dearie me, dearie me, how it takes me 
back to the time I had my first new shoes 
that hurt my feet! It was all my own fault, 
too.”” Grandmother’s voice was what Beth 
called her ‘‘story voice.” 

“Please tell it,’ urged Beth, sitting down 
on a footstool beside grandmother. ‘‘ Does 
it begin ‘once when I was a little girl’?”’ 

Grandmother laughed and her eyes twin- 
kled. “That’s just the way I was going to 
begin, dearie; it’s hardly a story—the moral 
is the largest part of it. It has several morals, 
but the biggest one is not to be vain.” 

“Why, Grandma Parker!” Beth’s eyes 
grew very round. ‘‘Do you mean that you 
were vain when you were little and bad like 
me sometimes?” 

“Tots of times,’ laughed grandmother, 
“only this time I was not so bad as I was 
foolish. How father laughed at me when 
I told him!” 

“You see,” she went on, ‘‘when I was a 
little girl there was a funny little old man 
named Jimmy Dinks who made shoes. He 
would come once a year and make shoes for 
the whole family out of hides father had 
had tanned for that purpose. How proud 
I was when father showed me a soft skin and 
said I was to have a pair of shoes made from it. 

“T don’t know how I got such a notion 
into my head, but I had an idea that the 
smaller my shoe was the nicer it would be. 
When Jimmy Dinks measured my foot, I 
drew it up together as much as I could, and 
curled in my toes all I dared. 

**The shoes were beauties when they were 
done. I suppose they would look strange 
to you, dearie, but Jimmy was quite proud 
of his work, and all the family praised him. 
As for myself, I was so happy that I went to 
sleep that night hugging them tightly in my 
arms. 

“But the next day, oh, dear; oh, dear! 
You can imagine what happened when I 
went to put them on. I could just squeeze 
my feet into them, and I hobbled around a 
little, then father saw me and I fell into 
his arms and began to cry, and told him the 
whole thing. 

“Father was far better to me than I de- 
served. He said I had had my lesson and that 
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Jimmy should make me a new pair. Then he 
said I could do what I wanted to with the old 
pair. I gave them to Jimmy and told him 
he was to give them to the first little girl 
whose feet really could go in without pinch- 
ing.’”’ 

“Just like Cinderella,” cried Beth. ‘Oh, 
you funny little grandmother!’’ and, spring- 
ing up, Beth gave her such a hug that her 
spectacles flew off.—Annie Louise Berray, in 
the Sunday School Times. 


Crocuses. 


Crocus-bud yellow, 
You’re a gay little fellow, 
Lusty and brave and bright; 
But, more than all others, 
I love your grave brothers, 
In their purple monk-mantles dight! 


O spring-garden glories, 
You mind me of stories 
Dan Chaucer taught poets to write,— 
Those rich, varied pages, 
Undimmed by the ages, 
With “prieste” and “nonne” and knight! 
—Anmne Cleveland Cheney. 


Carrol’s Bad Day. 


There was once a little boy named Carrol, 
and he went every day to the big gray 
school around the corner. He was too 
small to learn real lessons and carry a school- 
bag, but he was large enough to go to the 
sunny kindergarten, where Miss Norma 
taught all the little girls and boys. 

Every morning mother gave Carrol his 
little lunch basket at quarter of nine by 
the shiny kitchen clock, and said, ‘‘Good- 
bye, dear: come right home when kinder- 
garten is over.” 

One morning Carrol had started for the 
big gray school around the corner, when 
he saw a hand-organ with such a funny 
monkey. Somehow he forgot that the 
little clock had said, “School time, school 
time,’’ and he started after the organ. The 
organ grinder did not go toward the school, 
but he went up another street, and Carrol 
followed. 

After the monkey had danced and picked 
up pennies and put them in a tiny pocket 
of the coat he wore, and had tipped his red 
cap, the man picked him up and started 
farther away. Then all at once Carrol 
remembered kindergarten and Miss Norma. 
While he was thinking of school the big 
school clock struck nine, and it sounded as 
if it said, “Late, late, late!’”’ nine times. , 

Carrol ran all the way back to his own 
street and up the steps of the school, but, 
as he hurried through the hall, the piano 
was whispering the soft music, and he felt 
ashamed as he slipped into the kindergarten. 
There was no place in the ring for a little 
boy who was late, so he sat down by the sand 
table alone, and the big kindergarten clock 
said, sadly, “‘Car-rol, Car-rol!’’ Another boy 
sat in the leader’s chair. 

After kindergarten was over Miss Norma 
said, “Wait, Carrol, I want.to see you,” 
and he had to tell her why he was late,—about 
following the monkey and going up the 
wrong street,—and, when he finally said 
good-bye and started home, he had been so 
long that his mother was waiting for him. 

“T’m sorry, little boy,’ said mother, 
“for Aunt Helen was here with Dexter 
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and the cart to take you to grandma’s for 
lunch, but she couldn’t wait.” 

Then what a sorry little boy looked with 
tears in his eyes at the shiny kitchen clock 
that had told him exactly when to go to 
school. Lunch was waiting; but the cocoa 
was nearly cold, and the toast had no lumps 
of yellow butter on it, for they had all melted. 
When lunch was over, Carrol asked mother 
if he might go for a walk with his friend 
Edgar, but Edgar had finished his lunch 
and gone. All Carrol could do was to play 
alone while mother made a new dress for 
Baby Nan. 

At bedtime father came in to see if Carrol 
was tucked in, and found him wide awake. 

“What is it, son?’’ he asked. 

“T’ve had a sorry day. I lost my leader’s 
chair, I had a cold lunch, and Edgar didn’t 
wait for me. Do you hear my little clock? 
It says, ‘Lis-ten, Car-rol; lis-ten, Car-rol,’ 
and I’m going to listen and watch.”’ 

Next day he said, ‘““Good morning, Miss 
Norma,” at ten minutes of nine—J. Lilian 
Vandermere, in Kindergarten Review. 


Boston Light. 


There are schools of all kinds in and around 
Boston, but none more novel or picturesque 
in location than that on Little Brewster 
Island at the entrance to Boston Harbor, 
about eight miles from the city. On this 
small island stands Boston Light, and the 
school is maintained by the town of Hull 
for the half-dozen children in the families 
of the lighthouse-keeper and his two assist- 
ants. The school-room is on the third floor 
of the head keeper’s house, in a room looking 
out on all sides upon the ocean. It would 
be difficult for children not used to the sur- 
roundings to study in such a place. Boston 
Light is said to be the oldest in America, 
and dates from 1715,—a tower of rough 
boulders hooped with iron bands, and its 
whitewashed form is a landmark far and wide 
by day, as its powerful revolving light is by 
night. On the island is an old cannon which 
was used before the installation of the steam 
fog-horns which can be heard seven miles at 
sea. Such pets as dogs, cats, and a raccoon 
are playmates of the children on the lonely 
little island. 


Those Convenient Cues. 


When the Chinese boy is old enough, he 
grows a cue. The event in the Chinese 
boy’s life does what the first pair of trousers 
does to the American boy. It changes him 
from a baby to a boy. 

The cue has many uses. In some of the 
games played by the Chinese boys the cue is 
used in a variety of ways. In geometry it is 
used to strike an arc or draw a circle. The 
laborer spreads a towel over his head, wraps 
his cue around it, and makes himself a hat. 
Cart drivers whip their mules and beggars 
scare away dogs with their cues. 

When a Chinese father takes his little son 
out for a walk, he takes hold, not of the boys’ 
hand, but of his cue. Sometimes the child 
follows the father, and, lest he should get 
lost, the father gives him his cue to hold. 
When the boys want to play horse, their 
cues are always ready to be used for reins. 

What will happen to the little boys, now 
that permission has gone forth in China to 
cut off all pigtailsep—The Chicago News. 
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The Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Beautiful spring weather, warm and 
genial, attended the sessions of the recent 
interdenominational and liberal gathering in 
New York, April 26-28. Inno city in the 
Union, perhaps, is it more difficult to gain the 
public ear and secure a satisfactory attend- 
ance at religious and ethical meetings, so 
manifold are the attractions, so diverse the 
interests, so vast the distances of the great 
metropolis. That despite this, and in the 
absence of any special sensation in either 
its topics or the personality of those who 
discoursed upon them, the third congress 
of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals should have been successful in 
every essential respect is a matter of great 
encouragement to its promoters. ‘The first 
three meetings of the congress were held 
under Universalist auspices in the superb, 
cathedral-like Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, on the corner of 76th Street, West, 
and Central Park. The arrangements made 
for the congress were admirable, The 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Frank O. Hall, took a deep 
interest in the meetings, and to him, to 
Rey. Dr. Thomas E. Potterton, and other 
Universalist clergymen and laity their suc- 
cess was in large degree owing. 

The opening session, found the church 
almost completely filled with a large and 
representative audience, numbering, besides 
our Universalist friends, members of Uni- 
tarian, Quaker, Ethical Culture, Jewish, 
German Independent, and other bodies, as 
well as others orthodox in their church con- 
nection, but of liberal and progressive opin- 
ions. The general theme of all the meet- 
ings was “Unity, and the Way to it,’ a 
topic permitting varied applications to the 
industrial, national, international, and racial, 
as well as the religious, life of mankind. 
The addresses at this opening meeting were 
devoted to Religious Unity. After de- 
votional services by Dr. Hall, the president 
of the Federation, Henry W. Wilbur of 
Philadelphia, secretary of the Committee 
for Advancement of Friends’ Principles, 
spoke briefly and to the point, and intro- 
duced Rev. J. Howard Melish, rector of 
Holy Trinity (Protestant Episcopal) Church 
in Brooklyn, who opened the discussion with 
a large-minded, courageous, and enjoyable 
address on ‘“‘The Catholic Idea of Unity: 
One Church.” His address, with others 
delivered at the congress, will be printed in 
the forthcoming volume of its proceedings; 
but we may summarize it briefly since the 
conclusion it enforced, the supremacy of 
the spirit in religion, was also that of the 
other speakers of the evening and of the 
entire series of meetings. Dr. Melish said:— 
: “A spirit of unification is going on in these 
times and in our land, similar to that which 
went on in the times of Greece and Rome. 
In those earlier days there was unification 
of intellectual and physical conditions; but 
what of the spiritual? The Samaritan 
woman said to Jesus, ‘Our fathers worship 
in these mountains, while ye say that Jerusa- 
lem is the place*to worship,’ and in those 
words the spiritual situation was summed 
up. ‘In our great land are gathered men 
and women from every nation, and in the 
melting pot of our American life and of our 
splendidly common school system they 
become unified as to intellectual and phys- 
ical conditions. But, again, what of the 
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spiritual? The words of the Samaritan 
woman again sum up the situation, and the 
answer is the same, ‘Neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet in Jerusalem, but in spirit and 
in truth.’ 

“These words are as much needed by us 
as by people of the Master’s time. Did 
we not see in this city a few days ago a 
great cathedral opened with pomp and 
ceremony, and not an invitation extended 
to any of our Jewish brethren, and one whole 
body of Christians conspicuously absent? 
Is not that significant? 

“The thought of unity, as Ibsen said, is 
kingly, and as the foundation of unity there 
must be the spirit. And the spirit must be 
embodied in some form. History shows us 
that the form of organization adopted by 
the Church has always been borrowed from 
the State. It was so in the days of empire 
when the Catholic Church imitated the 
organization of the Imperial State; it is 
in the Episcopal Church where the or- 
ganization follows that of a monarchy; 
and it is so in the Presbyterian body, where 
the idea is much that of the town meeting. 
May it not be, then, that to-day there is 
developing a new idea, the idea of federation 
in Church as well as in State? May not 
this be the solution? We have worked out 
the political problem on these lines,—a 
federal government composed of indepen- 
dent States each with its own government 
and its own life to a great degree. I think 
the one thing that is bringing us together is 
common service to our common life, and the 
ideal before all serious men is coming to be 
that of the Master when he prayed to the 
Father of his spirit and the Father of all 
spirits, ‘that they all might be one.’”’ 

Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, president of 
Union Theological Seminary, treated in a 
closely-reasoned and noble paper of the 
“Protestant Idea of Religious Unity: One 
Faith.’ We will not do him the injustice 
of a fragmentary report. His outline of a 
possible credo, or articles of belief, held not 
as an alone-saving, infallible creed, but as a 
statement of faith, free and progressively 
unfolding, like the Spirit of God in the hearts 
of men, was especially interesting to his 
hearers. 

Rey. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was the advocate 
of the Liberal Christian idea of Unity: One 
Spirit. This is a favorite theme with him, 
and he did it full justice in an address whose 
chief contention had been anticipated by the 
other speakers of the evening. 

Mr. Eliot spoke of the dangers of religious 
provincialism and welcomed an _ organi- 
zation which, like the Federation, lifted men 
out of their little dissents and separate tasks 
to where they could see things largely and 
see them whole. He found the Federation 
based on the genuine liberality which does 
not mean absence of conviction or lazy 
indifference, but the recognition of the 
same ideals. It offers a place where men of 
definite convictions of their own can enter 
into sympathetic understanding with men of 
different traditions, but of similar aspirations; 
where men can be earnest without being 
bigoted, and affirmative without being dog- 
matic. 

The last presentation of the subject was 
to have been made by a Jewish clergyman, 
Rabbi Joseph Silverman, the successor at 
Temple Emanu-El of the widely-known and 
beloved Dr. Gottheil. He was, however, 
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detained by another engagement and did 
not arrive until after the audience had dis- 
persed. His address was delivered before 
the congress at its next session, on Thursday 
morning, and proved to be a worthy counter- 
part of those which had preceded it. ‘The 
Jewish Idea of Religious Unity: One Hu- 
manity,’’ was its theme and formed a fitting 
conclusion to this discussion of the matter. 
Said the speaker :— 

“¢T seek my brethren: do ye know where 
they can be found?’ ‘These words Joseph 
spoke when he was sent out to find his 
brethren, and in these words he expressed 
the longing of a whole world. The hearts 
of men are hungry after true fellowship. 
For thirty-five hundred years religions have 
preached the brotherhood of man and there 
is no millemium yet. ‘The Church Mili- 
tant’ is an unfortunate phrase that is 
responsible for much of the failure of the 
Church in attaining the fraternity of mankind. 
Theology is the apple of discord that has 
constantly divided men. One church and 
one theology is impossible because there will 
never be one kind of human intellect. This 
difference is the basis of all progress and 
civilization. ‘Through differences of thought 
and belief only can the truth come to light. 
But, though truth may be garbed in different 
forms, men may follow the Golden Rule 
and live in peace and sympathy with one 
another, and establish a human brotherhood. 
Many things to-day outside of religion are 
promoting this brotherhood. Intellectual 
sympathies, commerce and travel, practical 
affairs in co-operative enterprise, all are 
forcing the unity of mankind, and this 
modern peace movement is a further develop- 
ment. But religion must do its part. 
Churches must hold back their theology and 
emphasize their ethical aims, spiritual aspira- 
tions, love of humanity and good work. 
They must practise what they have so longed 
preached. So long as there exist prejudice, 
national, social, racial, and above all religious, 
the unity of mankind will be retarded.” 

The annual meeting of the Federation was 
opened by a presidential address of blended 
sweetness and light from Friend Henry W. 
Wilbur, whose wit and humor enlivened the 
sessions and refuted the popular impression 
of Quaker solemnity. The secretary, Rey. 
C. W. Wendte, presented the report of the 
executive committee, from which some 
passages may be cited:— 

“The purpose of this association is ex- 
pressed in its name. It aims to be a federa- 
tion of representatives of religious bodies, 
and of individual believers, committed alike 
to freedom, sincerity, inclusiveness, and 
progress in religion. It does not require its 
members to sever any denominational or 
other religious affiliations which they may 
have formed: it does not hold them indi- 
vidually responsible for any utterance made 
or action taken by the federation itself, 
unless it meets with their approval. While 
it furnishes a free platform for agreeing or 
dissenting opinions, its chief aim is not 
dissent or negation, but a search for the 
deeper verities and essential unities of the 
religious spirit. It recognizes that there 
will always be differences of opinion, wor- 
ship, and administration in religion, but it 
maintains that these should be no bar to 
friendly and effective co-operation in the 
serious search for truth, the furtherance of 
the spirit of reverence and charity, the 
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relief of human misery, and the promotion 
of the social welfare. With this conviction 
the National Federation of Religious Liberals 
seeks to increase the spirit of good will and 
mutual helpfulness among the liberal de- 
nominations of the United States and among 
the liberal members of all denominations. 
It brings together for mutual counsel and 
service  Universalists, Unitarians, Progres- 
sive Friends, German Independents, Reform 
Jews, and Ethical Culturists, and also, so 
far as may be, that large number of persons 
in the community who either belong to no 
church whatever or are connected with 
religious sects termed orthodox, but who are 
individually free-minded and _ progressive 
in their religious opinions. . The so-called 
‘liberal orthodox’ especially will, we trust, 
find the meetings of this Federation a wel- 
come opportunity to bear public testimony 
to the freedom of their faith and the breadth 
of their religious sympathies. Not a few 
of them, indeed, find more spiritual stimulus 
and nurture in the companionship of avowedly 
free and progressive thinkers than with the 
orthodox members of their own communion. 

“To furnish these different elements with 
enlarged opportunities for mutual acquaint- 
ance and good will, and aid them unitedly to 
advance the interests of free but reverent 
thought, frankness of speech, breadth: of 
fellowship, progress in religious and improved 
social service,—this is the aim of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 

‘Experience has shown that the best way 
to assure such a co-operation is to enlist 
these varied elements in some common task 
by means of which they may render effective 
service for those great principles of religion 
and life which are the distinguishing marks 
of the liberal spirit and aim. For, when men 
thus meet and work together for a common, 
unselfish purpose, they learn to know each 
other better and to esteem and trust each 
other the more. The only unity which at 
present seems possible or desirable is made 
real among them.”’ 

Rey. J. Clarence Lee, D.D., led a discus- 
sion on ‘‘How best to promote ‘Religious 
Liberality and a Broader Fellowship.” His 
account of the Liberal Ministers’ Club and 
its public meetings in Philadelphia was 
very interesting. A lively discussion fol- 
lowed, in which a dozen speakers participated. 
Mr. Gardner of Poughkeepsie, a Friend, Dr. 
S. A. Eliot, whose suggestions for practical 
action were referred to the executive com- 
mittee, Rey. C. E. St. John, Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, D.D., of China, Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, former president of Swarthmore 
College, Dr. F. O. Hall, Rabbi Silverman, 
President Wilbur, William M. Jackson, an 
Episcopal clergyman, and others, brought 
their messages of good will. A meeting of 
the executive committee was held at the 
noon hour and considered various practical 
recommendations made to it, which will 
bear fruit, it is hoped, in the near future. 
The following resolution was framed and 
later adopted by the congress:— 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals, deploring the evils 
of duplication, overlapping, and wastefulness of resources in 
the existing administration of religion in American towns 
and villages, places at the disposal of the two liberal de- 
nominations most immediately interested, the Universal- 
ists and the Unitarians, their friendly services as a com- 
mittee of arbitration and conciliation, to secure a more 
scientific management, economic and advantageous, and 
a more brotherly and Christian spirit, in place of the pres- 
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ent often irrational and wasteful methods and misguided 
denominational rivalries. _ 


The afternoon session considered the 
topic of Industrial Unity. Frederick W. 
Taylor of Philadelphia, president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
who is called the ‘‘Originator of Scientific 
Management,” gave a most illuminating 
and valuable address on his favorite theme. 
As he proceeded, the wish arose in more than 
one of his clerical hearers present that 
similar principles of scientific administra- 
tion might be introduced into the church 
life of our American community, now so 
overburdened and distraught by unwise, 
wasteful, and wunchristian local jealousy 
and denominational competition. 

. Miss Vida D. Scudder of Wellesley Col- 
lege presented the subject of Socialism in a 
brilliant and intense manner, and inciden- 
tally made some telling criticisms on the 
ideas advanced by previous speakers. She 
confessed herself religiously illiberal, fearing 
nothing more than that indifference on great 
subjects which so many hold to he liberalism. 
It was pointed out by succeeding speakers 
that true liberalism was not a static con- 
dition, but a dynamic force, a movement of 
the mind, fluid and free; and that, while 
indifference almost invariably led to weak and 
blind surrender to authority, liberalism 
sought, rather than avoided, the inevitable 
conflicts of opinion, simply endeavoring to 
conduct them in a large, generous, and 
kindly spirit. Hugh Frayne of New York, 
general organizer of the American Federation 
of Labor, made a very effective plea for the 
Trade Agreement, from the workingmen’s 
standpoint. He was listened to with great 
sympathy and the following resolution 
adopted by the congress :— 

Resolved, That this Congress declares anew its loyalty 
to the principles of the resolution passed at its first meeting 
in Philadelphia in t909 on the subject of American labor, 
viz.: “Resolved, That this Federation expresses its hearty 
sympathy with all persons in all walks of life who are en- 
gaged in efforts for human betterment. Resolved, That 
we pledge our support to those who seek the abolition of 
the child-labor evil, the overthrow of the sweating system, 
the establishment of the living wage as the minimum in 
any industry, and the protection uf the workers from dan- 
gerous machinery and unsanitary conditions of employ- 
ment. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Federation 
the adjustment of the relations between Capital and Labor, 
employer and employed, the working classes, so called, and 
the industrial and social order is 4 problem of great diffi- 
culty and of profound importance. Its settlement 
demands the finest intelligence and conscience and the 
largest humanity. We do not profess to be able to 
solve this problem or to utter the decisive and reconciling 
word upon it. But as advocates of religious and social re- 
forms we would emphasize the practice of good will and 
justice in the settlement of the differences and antago- 
nisms arising in the industrial world. A more scientific 
management, combined with arbitration and conciliation 
by mutual agreement, approve themselves to us as the 
sanest, fairest, and best ways to assure a just and humane 
treatment. of the laborer and the utlimate advantage of 
the employers of labor.” 


In the evening, at the Cooper Union, a 
large and responsive audience assembled, 
to hear three addresses on National Unity. 
Rey. Thomas Slicer, pastor of All Soul’s 
Unitarian Church, New York, presided, and 
by his genial presence and witty introductions 
added to the enjoyment of the meeting. 
Henry L. Stimson, Esq., of New York, the 
recent Republican candidate for governor, 
spoke sanely and judicially in defence of 
a greater concentration of power in the hands 
of the national government. 
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Wade Rogers of the Yale Taw School, one 
of the foremost Democrats of the United 
States, made a forcible argument in behalf 
of State rights, deprecating the present 
tendency to ignore local self-government and 
seek a panacea for all evils in national 
legislation. The meeting closed with an 
admirable speech by Curtis Guild, Jr., of 
Boston, the newly-appointed ambassador of 
the United States to Russia, who was at 
his very best. After a semi-humorous intro- 
duction, which at once won the audience, 
he gave a rapid survey of the inconsistencies 
and evils of State legislation on Child-labor, 
Divorce, Taxation, Tuberculosis, ete., and 
urged a general and uniform system of na- 
tional laws to meet these great social prob- 
lems. Closing with a picturesque incident 
from the Spanish War, Ambassador Guild 
brought his speech and the meeting to a 
happy close. 

On Friday, the 28th of April, three ses- 
sions of the congress were heid at the Friends’ 
Meeting-house on East 15th Street and 
Stuyvesant Square. The congress was 
warmly welcomed by the members of this 
fellowship in New York and vicinity. Quite 
a delegation of friends was also present 
from Philadelphia, and nearer New Jersey 
points. Much of the preliminary work of 
advertising the congress was done by a cotm- 
mittee of their appointment, while in the 
discussions they bore a prominent and help- 
ful part. The morning session in the cheer- 
ful and convenient meeting-house was 
devoted to the topic of International Unity. 
Edwin D. Mead of the Peace Foundation 
of Boston gave a comprehensive and vivid 
account of the origins, growth, and present 
prospects of the peace movement, paying 
especial tribute to the part which eminent 
citizens of New York, from David Low Dodge 
to Elihu Root, had taken in the promulga- 
tion and advancement of this cause. He was 
followed by Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman of 
Columbia University, a leading authority 
on the subject of economics and president 
of the New York Ethical Society. Prof. 


| Seligman spoke for nearly an hour in a most 


instructive. and interesting way on Reci- 
procity. His graphic account of the evolu- 
tion of the human conscience from the 
pocket-book, and of the higher civilization 
and ethics of man from material and sordid 
beginnings, redeemed the science of eco- 
nomics from the charge so often brought 
against it as “dull and dismal,’ and proved 
it to be as fascinating as a fairy-tale. Under 
two such masters of “the art of putting 
things’? a profitable morning was passed. 
The congress expressed itself clearly and vig- 
orously on the peace question. 

In the afternoon Racial Unity was the 
theme. It was fitting that an eminent man 
of color, Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, should 
preside over the meeting. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, grandson of William Lloyd Garrison, 
editor of the New York Evening Post and 
author of a recent biography of John Brown, 
gave the opening paper on “‘ The Problem of 
the American Negro.”’ No nobler advocacy 
of the just claims of our colored Americans 
could have been imagined. Clear, logical, 
and convincing in its statements, it was 
infused with that ethical passion and humani- 
tarian sentiment which one would ‘expect 
from such an ancestry. The congress, 
entirely at one with the speaker, adopted 
the following testimony :— 
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Resolved, That the Third Congress of ‘the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals records its belief in the 
essential unity of all mankind and its hope for a union of 
all races in an effort to uplift all men. The just and im- 
perative demands of the colored citizens of the United 
States for a larger share of industrial opportunity, public 
education, political rights, and social consideration, meet 
with the profound sympathy and approval of this con- 
gress, and its members pledge themselves to bear testi- 
mony and render service in this cause according to their 
strength and opportunity. 


Rabbi Dr. Joseph Krauskopf of Phila- 
delphia next gave a paper, thoughtful, 
beautifully written, and most moving in 
certain passages on the Hebrew people in 
the United States, and the reasons why they 
do not amalgamate with the Christian 
elements. ‘This paper deserves to be widely 
read and carefully considered. Its appeal 
to the Christian conscience is especially 
searching. The following resolution was 
presented by Rev. Leighton Williams, a 
Baptist clergyman of New York, and adopted: 


Philadelphia. It was a matter of general 
regret that Dr. Mottet, an esteemed member 
of the executive committee of the congress, 
who was to have spoken as an Episcopalian, 
was prevented by illness from keeping his 
engagement. The addresses were all good. 
Some of them were able. All of them were 
suffused with that spirit of unity and mutual 
consideration and regard which it had been 
the aim of the congress to illustrate and 
increase, A more fitting and _ inspiring 
ending to the series of meetings could not 
have been desired. 

On looking back on the Third Meeting 
of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals two things were especially notable: 
(1) the almost uniform excellence of the 
addresses made and papers read before it by 
men and women of acknowledged and expert 
ability on high themes of intellectual, 
ethical, and social import; and (2) the 
beautiful spirit of unity, liberality, and the 
charity that is, greatest of all, displayed 
throughout its pioceedings. The Federa- 
tion has again justified its creation and the 
efforts put forth in its behalf. 

It is desirable that its influence should be 
made to radiate as widely as possible through- 
out the American community. The col- 
lection and publication of its papers and 
proceedings in a printed volume seems an 
imperative duty. Thousands unable to 
attend its late sessions would thus be enabled 
to inform themselves concerning it and the 
utterances of its speakers be given a wider 
hearing. The congress was able to meet 
all the expenses of its late meetings, between 
four and five hundred dollars, but it has 
not the means to print its proceedings, of 
which a complete shorthand report was 
made at the time. Are there not among 
the readers of this brief review of the meet- 
ings some who will feel inclined to aid in 
the proposed publication by sending the 
undersigned a contribution, small or large, 
for this purpose? With this appeal the 


writer closes. CHARLES W. WENDTS. 
25 BEACON St., Boston. 


Whereas Russia has refused to honor passports issued 
by this government because of the religious faith or belief 
of those to whom the passports were issued, irrespective 
of whether they are native or naturalized citizens, the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, in convention 
assembled, hereby respectfully requests that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Senate and House of 
Representatives take such action in the matter as will 
lead Russia, and every other foreign country, to recognize 
as valid the passports issued by this government to its 
citizens, irrespective of the question of their religious 
belief; and that, if Russia, or any other country, refuses 
to carry out its treaty contract with this government 
in that respect, then such treaty should be abrogated. 


One more address was listened to with 
close attention, ‘‘The Unity of Occidental 
and Oriental Races,” by Rev. Dr. Gilbert 
Reid, for thirty years a missionary in China 
and director of its International Institute. 

The congress declared itself on this point 
as follows:— 


Whereas the unity of Occidental and Oriental races 
has vital bearings on the problems of peace between one 
nation and another, Resolved, That this Federation of 
Religious Liberals, assembled in New York City on April 
28, 1911, hereby commends the policy of our government 
in its friendly attitude to the two empires of the Orient, 
Japan and China; urges on our government and fellow- 
countrymen greater fairness and less offensive discrimina- 
tion in the treatment of Orientals coming to this coun- 
try or ready to reside here permanently, and presents to 
the attention of all nations having treaties with China the 
advisability of dealing with the people and government 
of that empire in the spirit of justice and generosity, 
by wise methods of helpfulness aiding them in their gigantic 
task of national reform, progress, and enlightenment. 


The Peace Congress. 


Delegates from every section of the coun- 
try, and some from Canada, gathered in Balti- 
more, on Wednesday, May 3, for the third 
National Peace Congress. This organiza- 
tion brings together, somewhat as the Na- 
tional Conference does in the Unitarian body, 
all the societies opposed to war for biennial 
conference. 

Its two previous sessions in 1907 and 1909 
were noteworthy events, but neither reached 
the high level of the Congress of 1911. Two 
causes have contributed to the enlarged 
importance and significance of this year’s 
session: first, the unprecedented growth of 
interest in the cause of peace in the last few 
years; and, second, the action of President 
Taft’s administration in proposing reciproc- 
ity with Canada and a general arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, thus drawing 
closer together, in trade and diplomatic 
relations, the great English-speaking nations 
of the world. These two last-named matters 
were very generally discussed in the Balti- 
more Congress: there was hardly a speaker 
who did not in some way refer tothem. ‘The 
general arbitration treaty, of course, received 
the greater attention, all comment being 
unqualifiedly favorable, but differing greatly 


The closing session of the congress took 
the form of a symposium of interdenomi- 
national comity. President Wilbur pre- 
sided, and the following speakers in turn made 
five or seven minute addresses expressive 
of mutual sympathy and good will, speaking 
as individual members of their own loved 
communions: Baptist, Rev. Leighton Will- 
iams, New’ York; Christian, Rev. Carlyle 
Summerbell, Fall River; Congregationalist, 
Rev. Charles F. Carter, Hartford; Disciples 
of Christ, Rev. William Bayard Craig, D.D., 
New York; Ethical Culture, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, New York; Friends, Amy 
Willets, Jericho, N.Y.; German Evan- 
gelical, Prof. C. F. Grefe, Meadville, Pa.; 
Jewish, Rabbi Henry Berkowitz, Phila- 
delphia; Mennonite, Rev. Annie J. Alle- 
bach, New York; Presbyterian, Rev. R. L. 
Jackson, Wilmington, Del.; Universalist, 
Rev. Thomas E. Potterton, D.D., Brooklyn; 
and Unitarian, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
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in the estimation of the treaty’s significance. 
President Taft, because himself a party to 
negotiations as yet uncompleted, was un- 
willing in his address (at the opening of the 
Congress) to speak of the treaty in detail, 
but warned his hearers not to regard it too 
enthusiastically as marking the end of war. 
It will be, he declared, an important step, 
but it must be followed up by other steps as 
rapidly as possible. Andrew Carnegie, on 
the other hand, who spoke from the same 
platform, saw in the proposed treaty the be- 
ginning of peace for all the world. ‘‘Presi- 
dent Taft,” he said, ‘‘has laid the ax to the 
root of international war, and it will soon be 
banished from the face of the earth.” Ata 
later session Dr. Lyman Abbott, referring to 


‘the same subject, pointed out that the treaty 


is the result of conditions (economic and 
otherwise) that make for peace between our 
nation and Great Britain, rather than a cause 
of peace. The treaty would only be possible, 
he said, with a nation which we could trust. 
We would never consent to arbitrate a ques- 
tion of national honor or of vital interest did 
we not now have confidence that Great 
Britain would not consciously offend us in 
matters of honor or vital interest. Arbi- 
tration, being an appeal to reason, would be 
impossible with a nation that has no reason. 
With most of the speakers, as with Presi- 
dent Taft, there was a hearty and wholesome 
emphasis on the work yet to be done for the 
cause of peace. However great a forward 
step is marked by the arbitration agreement 
with the British government, the mainte- 
nance of peace rests on the sentiment of the 
people, and the work of education is still of 
paramount importance. Mr. Huntington 
Wilson, Assistant Secretary of State, who 
presided at the Thursday evening meeting, 
made it clear in striking and vigorous phrase 
that every citizen can help by being courte- 
ous and considerate in dealing with for- 
eigners, not only in keeping our own 
nation out of trouble, but in preventing 
trouble among the smaller republics.’ He 
recounted briefly the record of the Taft ad- 
ministration in checking war between Ecua- 
dor and Peru, Santo Domingo and Haiti, 
and civil war in Honduras. He declared it 
to be the policy of the United States to keep 
peace on this continent, but said that our 
good offices can be efficiently exercised only 
when our people are liked as well as respected. 
The implication of his remarks was that 
the State Department is often seriously ham- 
pered in such efforts by jingoism on the part 
of both men and newspapers in our own 
country, and by a cordial dislike of Ameri- 
cans, kept constantly alive by a hostile and 
jingo press in the southern half of the con- 
tinent. International peace depends as much 
on national self-control, was his conclusion, 
as national order depends on individual self- 
cohtrol, and its foundation is in home and 
school and newspaper,—in whatever moulds 
and sways the public opinion of the nations 
of the world. Similar ideas were put forth 
more picturesquely on Thursday evening by 
Mr. Price Collier, who spoke on “What we 
are doing for Peace in the Far East.” Mr. 
Collier ridiculed the present-day Japanese 
war scares, put forth in what he termed the 
“lingua Hobsoniana’’: he showed by a brief 
but comprehensive survey of Japan’s re- 
sources, population, and debt, and her task 
of development in newly-acquired territory, 
that she has more than enough to occupy her 


——— 
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for years to come. But he warned his hearers 
that trouble in the East is sure to come upon 
us unless we take in hand the education of 
Americans out of their suburban conceit 
and national bumptiousness. The greatest 
enemy of peace in the Far East, he said, is 
white ignorance and white prejudice. In 
the same vein Mr. Talcott Williams, editor 
of the Philadelphia Press, speaking on 
Wednesday evening on “International Re- 
sponsibility for International Peace,” brought 
home the truth that our greatest contribu- 
tion to peace is a nation free of violence, 
disorder, and injustice within. A good 
national government, he said, is a mighty 
preventive of war. Peace rests on justice: 
if justice is not given, trouble of some kind 
is sure to follow. The menacers of peace 
to-day, he asserted, are not the great civilized 
nations, even though heavily armed, but the 
derelict nations like China and Persia, where 
through injustice trouble brews within; for 
every nation suffers from injustice in other 
nations. Before a permanent peace is ac- 
complished some international plan must 
be devised for keeping the nations of the world 
up to a certain standard. International 
responsibility for internal order,—this in his 
opinion is the only sure guarantee of peace. 
But this means keeping our own house in 
order. There must be no injustice done 
within our own borders, else our voice cannot 
be raised for order and right in other nations. 

One of the most interesting suggestions 
made at the Congress was that of Mr. James 
Speyer of Speyer & Co., a banking house with 
large American and European connections. 
After calling attention to the now well- 
known fact that no country can carry on a 
prolonged foreign war on its own resources 
alone, he proposed that the principle of 
neutrality on the part of citizens of non- 
belligerent nations be extended to the bankers. 
If a ship-builder or a manufacturer of arms 
may not send his goods to either of the con- 
tending parties in time of war, why should 
a banker be allowed to send money which 
will buy ships and arms? Already, said Mr. 
Speyer, European governments exercise in 
time of peace a supervision over their 
bankers’ foreign loans. Not without much 
trouble and the exchange of notes between 
the governments of France, England, Ger- 
many, and Austria, were the ‘“ Young Turks,” 
able recently to place a loan on the credit of 
the Ottoman Empire. From this, said the 
speaker, it is no wild flight of the imagina- 
tion to suggest that the powers agree to ex- 
ercise similar control over loans in time of 
war, maintaining a strict “financial neu- 
trality.” ‘There is little doubt,” said Mr. 
Speyer, in conclusion, ‘that this could be 
done. It is a practical suggestion.” The 
result, in his opinion, would be a reference to 
The Hague of nearly all matters of differ- 
ence between the nations; for few would 
care, in the face of an effective financial 
neutrality on the part of the other powers, 
to take the chances of war. 

‘The sessions of the Congress have attracted 
a large attendance. The first session, at 
which the President spoke, filled the largest 
assembly hall in the city to overflowing. The 
great assembly room of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at which the rest of the sessions have 
been held, has been filled at every meeting. 
Of no less consequence than the size of the 
gatherings has been their quality. To men- 
tion speakers only,famong those who have 
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taken part (in addition to those mentioned 
in the incomplete report above) were Cardinal 
Gibbons of Baltimore, James Brown Scott 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Congressmen Bartholdt of Missouri 
and Slaydon of Texas, Senator Burton of 
Ohio, John W. Foster, Former Secretary of 
State; John Barrett of the Pan-American 
Union; Daniel Smiley of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference; Edwin Ginn, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, and Benjamin F. Trueblood of 
Boston; Profs. Rowe of Pennsylvania, Griffin 
of Johns Hopkins, Dalton of Columbia, 
and Rogers of Yale; and the following- 
named eight presidents of universities and 
colleges: Remsen of Johns Hopkins, 
Thwing of Western Reserve, Boatwright 
of Richmond, Warfield of Lafayette, Noble 
of Goucher, Sharpless of Haverford, White- 
hill of South Carolina, and Brooks of Baylor. 
Speakers at the closing banquet on Friday, 
May 5, were: Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; the Mayor 
of Baltimore; Senator Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, Member of The Hague Court; 
Rev. Frederick Lynch, New York City; 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Boston, Mass.; 
and Senator Henri La Fontaine, President 
of Permanent International Peace Bureau 
of Berne, Switzerland. s. 


English Unitarians. 


The following letter has been sent to 
President Taft by the Unitarian Ministers 
of London:— 


At a meeting of the London Unitarian 
ministers, held yesterday afternoon at Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed :— 

“That this meeting desires to place on 
record the profound interest which the 
members take in the principles of arbitra- 
tion as affording a firm basis for the peaceful 
relations of nations and just settlement of 
national disputes. They rejoice to see the 
repeated efforts that are being made, both 
by members of the government and other 
leaders of the day, to promote those prin- 
ciples, being convinced that only by peace 
can righteousness be made to flourish, and 
the kingdom of God, which we seek after, 
be established in this world. They desire 
to express their gratitude at the present 
moment to President Taft and Sir Edward 
Grey for their efforts in this good cause, and 
to express the hope that what is now sug- 
gested for England and America may be 
speedily extended to one after another of 
the nations of the earth, until all are included 
in one common bond of peace.” 

In accordance with request I have great 
pleasure in forwarding to you this resolution, 
enthusiastically passed. ’ 

FREDERICK SUMMERS, 
Hon. Secretary of the London Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Meeting. 
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An Appeal to the Churches. 


The following letter has been mailed to 
all Unitarian ministers in America, accom- 
panied by a copy of the resolution of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion :— 

On the 22d of March the President of the 
United States, in an address before the 
National Arbitration and Peace League, 
declared that in his judgment all interna- 
tional controversies, whether concerned with 
matters of property, with disputes about 
territory, or with questions of national 
honor, should be submitted to a duly or- 
ganized court of arbitration. He also ex- 
pressed the hope and desire that the United 
States might thus agree with some other 
nation to submit all disputed questions to 
arbitration. 

This sincere and timely declaration has 
made a profound impression both in Amer- 
ica and in Europe. Sir Edward Grey, the 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in an 
eloquent public address has given the 
recommendation his deliberate and un- 
qualified indorsement. The churches and 
people of Great Britain have responded with 
eager and spontaneous enthusiasm. The 
non-conformist ministers have declared in 
a striking manifesto, ‘‘We believe that the 
great word coming from the heart of man- 
kind and attended by the spirit of God has 
been spoken.” 

On every hand there is a strong desire for 
international peace. But this inestimable 
blessing cannot be secured, nor can an 
unqualified arbitration treaty with England 
or any other nation be negotiated, until the 
people who are weary of the burdens of 
militarism and who are longing for brother- 
hood demand in unmistakable terms that 
war and the possibility of war must and shall 
cease. 

In such a situation is it not peculiarly the 
privilege and province of the churches to 
create and lead public opinion? We ear- 
nestly recommend to the ministers of the 
Unitarian churches that they should use 
this occasion to promote the cause of peace, 
and that the Unitarian congregations should 
by resolution convey to President Taft their 
hearty approval of his declaration and to 
their representatives in the national Senate 
their strong desire that a comprehensive 
arbitration treaty should be concluded be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

Trusting that this suggestion may meet 
with your personal approval and active 
co-operation, we are 

Faithfully, yours 
Samug, A. Evsor, 
President of the American Unitarian Association. 
ELMER S: Forpes, 
Secretary of the Department of Social and Public Service. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Relations. 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


In New England Again. 


A visit to Newburyport, on the last Sunday 
in April, brought the opportunity to visit 
two schools and to speak four times. 
The ancient house of worship and the more 
ancient society transport one into antiquity. 
It was a rare pleasure to preach under these 
conditions about the religious education of 
children,—a subject old, yet ever new. The 
Sunday school that followed met in the same 
auditorium, a circumstance directly conducive 
to quiet reverence. Rev. Laurence Hayward 
is superintendent, as well as pastor, and con- 
ducts the service with the children with the 
same dignity and in the same spirit of quiet 
worship that mark the service of the morning 
congregation. 

Not satisfied with the regular duties of his 
pastorate, Mr. Hayward has started another 
Sunday school among the children of the 
clam-diggers, whose families have no re- 
ligious opportunities except those thus offered. 
Between this afternoon school and those of 
the noon hour there are striking contrasts. 
Instead of the ancient house of prayer, 
saturated with the memories of the wor- 
ship of generations, there was the modern 
ward-room, whose only ecclesiastical fur- 
niture was a square piano. Instead of the 
children of favored Unitarian families, there 
were boys and girls to whom the name “ Uni- 
tarian,’’ if they knew the word at all, meant 
a few kind friends who had brought light 
and hope into their lives. Mr. Hayward 
was’ again superintendent and brought to 
these children the same reverent manner 
and systematic instruction he gave the parish 
school earlier in the day,—but with a differ- 
ence. ‘The singing was intentionally louder, 
the service more varied, the teaching more 
direct, more boldly ethical. Few ministers 
of a settled parish thus voluntarily add the 
superintendency of two Sunday schools to 
their task, and perhaps fewer have shown 
so marked ability to adapt methods to con- 
trasting situations. Preaching at the morn- 
ing service, addressing these two schools, and 
holding a conference later in the afternoon 
constituted the president’s duties for this 
busy day. 

Monday, the first day of May, brought 
the final Directors’ Meeting for the year, 
with all that means of details to be brought 
to a conclusion. There was the usual full 
meeting and the usual two hours and more 
of eager attention to the work in hand. 
Reports of the year’s results, though not 
yet all in, were most cheering, showing that 
the dreams of a year ago have been almost 
wholly realized. 

The day following brought a journey to 
Waterville to attend and preach before the 
Maine Conference. Not long ago an Iowa 
Unitarian said to the writer, ‘‘Maine and 
Alaska seem to me out of the world, away 
off somewhere in the arctic regions.’’ Per- 
haps some Maine Unitarian might retort with 
a tu quoque, and both would be wrong. 
The two States can be equally cold in winter 
and equally warm in summer, and both 
contain warm-hearted, earnest churches and 
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people. The president of the Sunday School 
Society looks forward with genuine pleasure 
to a proposed tour of the Maine churches 
in the early autumn, when acquaintances, 
some of which began at the conference and 
others of longer standing, are to be ripened 
by work together in the good cause. 

The following Sunday brought the oppor- 
tunity to preach at the church in Florence, 
to visit and speak to the Sunday school in 
the same place, and to hold a joint conference 
with the workers of this church and that in 
Northampton—at the latter place—in the 
afternoon. Mr. Kellogg, in Florence, is the 
inheritor of a unique situation, which he 
seems to be handling with much ability. 
Rare spirits must they have been who 
founded the original community of Florence 
and the Cosmian Society, the latter the 
original body which, in three generations, 
has been transformed into the Unitarian 
church of to-day. No opportunity to come 
into contact with the church at Northampton 
was offered save at the conference where 
Rey. Mr. Smith and his workers entertained 
the delegation from Florence. A future 
visit to Northampton is promised and 
happily anticipated. 


Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


The committee appointed at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, May 27, 1910, to nominate officers 
and six directors presents the following 
report :— 

Rev. William I. Lawrance, Boston, Mass., 
president; Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mr. Allen French, Concord, Mass., 
vice-presidents; Miss Louisa P. Parker, 
Cambridge, Mass., clerk; Mr. John H. 
Edwards, Waverley, Mass., treasurer. 

For directors to serve three years, 1911— 
14: Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, West Newton, 
Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Boston, Mass.; 
Mr. Lewis Parkhurst, Winchester, Mass.; 
Mr. C. Chester Lane, Cambridge, Mass. 

For director to serve one year, 1911-12: 
Rev. Charles W. Casson, Dorchester, Mass. 

Nominating Committee: Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, chairman; Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
Mrs. John Pickering, Mrs. Clara T. Guild, 
Mrs. Mary G. White. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Boston Federation. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Boston 
Federation occurred Sunday, April 30, 1911, 
at the Church of the Disciples in the Fenway, 
Boston, Mass. 

The afternoon session convened at four 
o’clock, ‘with a devotional service conducted 
by Mr. Louis P. Nash, who gave us a cordial 
welcome. 

The president, in his opening remarks, 
reviewed briefly our work for the year. 
He felt pleased at the results we had accom- 
plished and looked forward to the success of 
the new officers. He spoke of the value of 
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the registration of members by the card 
system as a matter of record for future com- 
mittees. f 

The Friendly Service Committee has es- 
tablished the Dental Fund at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital since the mid- 
year meeting. This committee is still anx- 
ious for additional workers, especial oppor- 
tunity for their services being needed at the 
Elizabeth Peabody House. 

We are glad to state that another society, 
the De Normandie Guild of Roxbury, has 
joined the federation since its last meet- 
ing. 

The federation is arranging a picnic at 
Houghton’s Pond in the Blue Hills on 
June 10. Arrangements have been made to 
leave Mattapan Square at half past two. 
In case of rain the society in West Roxbury 
volunteered the use of its parish house for 
an informal gathering similar to the one 
which was so successful in Milton. 

The Music Committee reported an aver- 
age attendance of forty-three at the chorus 
rehearsals in preparation for Anniversary 
Week. 

The Hospitality Committee reported that 
four societies had expressed a willingness to 
care for delegates to the Young People’s 
Religious Union meeting on May 25, and 
that contributions were coming in fairly 
well, although not all the unions ‘had as yet 
responded. This committee has decided to 
repeat the action of last year’s committee by 
holding an entertainment to raise money for 
the spread. This will take the form of a 
minstrel show followed by dancing, tickets 
for which will be fifty cents. Mr. M. Minot 
Talbot of the Disciples Guild has charge of 
these tickets. 

The following societies will entertain the 
federation next year: Theodore Weld Union 
of Hyde Park, Channing Guild of Dorchester; 
and Quincy Young People’s Religious Union. 

Notice of the spring meeting of the South 
Middlesex Federation was read, and the 
president appointed the incoming officers and 
directors as delegates to this meeting. A 
notice from the National Secretary was also 
read, inviting the members of the federation 
to attend the reception at the Hotel Somerset 
during Anniversary Week. 

Miss Mallie Floyd spoke to the federation 
on behalf of the Biennial Bazaar, of which 
she is chairman. She expressed the hope 
that this year we might raise over $2,000, 
and urged our hearty co-operation. 

The Boston Federation has contributed 
$35 to the Young People’s Religious Union, 
of which ten dollars was for a life member- 
ship. 

The Nominating Committee reported the 
list of officers and directors for the coming 
year, which was accepted by the federation, 
the new president being Mr. Frank E. Cook 
of East Boston. The retiring president, 
Mr. Sidney Kimball, was elected a life 
member of the National Union at this time. 

The roll-call showed a total of 175 dele- 
gates, among whom were two members from 
the Social Service Club of Dr. Hale’s church, 

At quarter past six we enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the Disciples Guild and the usual 
social hour. 

The evening session opened at 7.30, with 
a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Charles W. Casson. The musical numbers 
rendered by Miss Fisher and Mr. Lynes 
deserve especial mention, Rev. Willard 
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Reed preached a very helpful sermon, urging 
us to seek the best in all things. The meet- 
ing closed with his benediction. 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDWINA BooTH REYNOLDS, 
Secretary. 


The next rehearsal of the Anniversary 
Week Chorus will be held at ‘Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on Tuesday evening, May 
16, at eight o’clock. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel, on Wednesday, May 17, 
at 12, Rev. Roger S. Forbes will conduct 
the service. 


The Connecticut Valley Conference of 
Unitarian Congregational and Other Chris- 
tian Churches will hold its semi-annual ses- 
sion with Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., 
May 16 and 17, Igi1. 


The Boston Association of Ministers is 
invited to meet the visiting clergy at the 
home of Rev. and Mrs. Theodore C. Will- 
iams, 99 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Thurs- 
day, May 25, 1911, 4.30 to 6.30 F.M. 


The summer meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference will be held-at Needham, with 
the First Congregational (Unitarian) So- 
ciety, on Wednesday, June 7, 1911. Pro- 
grammes will be sent to the churches in 
due season. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
meet at Marshfield Hills, Wednesday, May 
17. The morning address on “‘ Worship” 
will be given by Rev. Howard N. Brown. 
In the afternoon Rev, J. Adams Puffer and 
Joseph P. MacCarthy will give addresses. 


A round table conference under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice will be held in the church 
parlors of the Third Religious Society of 
Dorchester, corner Richmond Street and 
Dorchester Avenue, on Sunday afternoon 
and evening next, May 14, beginning at 
four o’clock. Refreshments will be served 
at six. The purpose of this conference is 
to get together those vitally interested in the 
cause of social justice, to develop the spirit 
of comradeship, and to discuss the radical 
issues that will soon confront us as a de- 
nomination and as individuals. There will 
be no set programme, but a free discussion 
from every standpoint of the problems most 
vital and pressing. Any Ashmont and 
Milton car, leaving Dudley Street, Park 
Street, North and South Stations, etc., goes 
by the church. 


Meetings. 

THE MAINE CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
CuurcHES.—The forty-eighth annual ses- 
sion was held at Waterville, May 2 and 3. 
The entire session was devoted to the Sun- 
day-school. The opening address, by the 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, emphasized the 
importance of the formative years of youth. 
Other addresses were: ‘Teaching for 
Teachers,’ by Rev. E. J. Prescott, Sanford; 
“The Importance of a Proper Attitude 
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toward the Sunday-school,”’? by Mrs. Arthur 
G. Pettengill, Portland; ‘‘Sunday-school 
Work in Theory and in Practice,” by Mrs. 
E. J. Prescott, Sanford; “Is the Sunday- 
school a Failure?”? by Rev. L. R. Daniels, 
Yarmouth; and an address by Mrs. Clara 
Bancroft Beatley of Boston, on ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Comradeship.’’ The conference sermon 
was preached by Rev. Charles Edwards 
Park, minister of the First Church in Boston. 
The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Norman IL. Bassett, Esq., Augusta; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Joseph H. Weeks, 
Houlton, Mrs. Robert S. Boyd, Portland; 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. Leverett R. Dan- 
iels, Yarmouth. Executive committee: Hon. 
Fred J. Allen, Sanford; Rev. E. J. Pres- 
cott, Sanford; Miss Lucy Day, Portland; 
Miss Janet Webb, Portland; Mrs. A. G. 
Pettengill, Portland; and Rev. D. M. Wil- 
son, Kennebunk. 


THe Second CONVENTION OF THE 
CuuRCHéS OF Ruops IsLAND.—The Second 
Convention of the Churches of Rhode Island 


Notices. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


May 26, 1911, 
at 6 p.m. 


CHARLES W. AMES, Esq,, of St. Paul, will pre- 
side, and JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, Esq., of Hacken- 
sack, N.J.. REV. MATTHEW R. SCOTT, of Leeds, 
Eng., and HON. LESLIE C. CORNISH, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Maine, will speak. 


Friday, 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs W. B. CrarKE & Co., 25 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 18, between the hours of 9 and 
4 o'clock, 5 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. : 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o'clock. 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
66 Walnut Street, Dorchester. 
Telephone, Dorchester 463. 


Eighty-sixth Anniversary 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 23 AND 24, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty-sixth anniversary and hold its annual meting in 
the city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 23 
and 24. 


Tuesday, May 23, at 2.30 P.M. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket to 
the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 


The devotional service will be conducted by Rev. 
F. S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind. The meeting will 
then be opened for the introduction of business and reso- 
lutions and the appointment of committees. The Secretary 
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will present his Annual Report and the Treasurer will 
present his Annual Statement. Greetings will be presented 
by Rey. Matthew R. Scott of Leeds, Eng., and others; 
and the President’s Annual Address, subject, ““What we 
might do Together: A Practical Ideal.” . 


7-30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire 
building will be open to the public. The services will be 
conducted by Rev. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and the sermon will be preached by Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge. Music by a chorus choir 
from the Young People’s Religious Union, under the 
direction of Mr. William E. Weston. 


Wednesday, May 24, at ro A.M. Business Meeting 
continued. Delegates and life members will be admitted 
by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be open tothe 
public. The devotional service will be conducted by Rev. 
John W. Cooper, Ph.D., of Lancaster, Pa. Report of 
the Nominating Committee. Report of the Commission 
on the Church and the Social Question. Report of the 
Business Committee. Election of officers and directors. 


2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued. The busi- 
ness will be concluded, and brief addresses will be made on 
“The Work in the Field”: Rev. A. L. Hudson, “The 
South-west”; Rev. J. E. Wright, “The North-west”; 
Rey. A. R. Vail, “The Middle West”; Rev. A. S. 
Garver, “The South-east.” 


7.30 P.M. Public Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, under the auspices and direction of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston. A Laymen’s Meeting. The 
floor will be reserved for men. The galleries will be open 
to the public. Dr. Charles W. Eliot will preside. 
Rey. U. G. B. Pierce, Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, will lead the devotional meeting. Addresses will 
be made by prominent laymen. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
Unitarian Sunday-=School Society 


IN 
KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 26, 1911. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Forenoon. 


10.00. Service of Song, conducted by Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding. Prayer, Rev. Howard N. Brown. 

10.15. Transaction of Business. 

1. Treasurer’s report. 2. Action on by-laws. 
tion of officers. 4. General business. 
Report of the President of the Sunday School 


3. Elec- 


II.15. 
Society. 

11.45. Address by Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of 
Indianapolis, on “The Bridge between the Sunday School 
and the Church.’’ 


12.30. Intermission. 


Afternoon. 


2.15. Service of Song, conducted by Mr. J. Russell 


Abbott. 

2.30. The Boy Scout Movement. 

1. “Its History and Development,’ by Mr. Frederick 
N. Cooke, Jr., Executive Secretary of the Department 
of New England. 2. “The Qualities of Leadership Re- 
quired,” by Rev. J. Adams Puffer. “Organized Work 
with Boys and Girls,” by Rev. Frederic J. Gauld. 

3-30. Story-telling hour. 

1. Introduction, by Miss Lillian B. Poor. 2. “An 
Old Testament Story,” by Mrs. Henry C. Parker. 3. 
“A New Testament Story,’’ by Miss Frances M. Dad- 


mun. 4. “A Legendary Story,’’ by Rev. Robert 
Leavens. 5. “A Modern Story,” by Mrs. John B. 
Carpenter. 

4.30. Adjournment. 


Deaths. 


OLSEN.—At her late residence on Corey Hill, Brookline, 
on April 26, 1911, Ingeborg J. Anderson, widow of Peder 
Olsen. 
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was held in the Union Congregational 
Church, Providence, on Monday, April 24. 
The convention was called by a committee 
of arrangements, appointed by the Rhode 
Island Federation of Churches, representing 
the following denominations: Christian, 
Congregational, Protestant Episcopal, Free 
Baptist, Friends, Methodist Episcopal, New 
Jerusalem, Seventh-day Baptist, Universa- 
list, African Methodist Episcopal, African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Primitive Methodist, Unitarian. 
Brown University, the State Agricultural 
College and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association were also represented on the 
committee. ‘The convention was called to 
order by the Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph.D., 
rector of St. John’s Church, Providence. 
The new bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Rhode Island, the Right Rev. 
James DeWolf Perry, Jr., gave the opening 
address on ‘‘ Church Federation and Christian 
Unity” and offered prayer. The principal 
address of the morning was given by the 
Rey. Raymond Calkins, D.D., minister of 
the State Street Congregational Church, 
Portland, Me., president of the Portland 
Federation of Churches, of which the Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D., minister of our 
First Parish there, is one of the directors. 
Dr. Calkins made an earnest appeal for 
civic co-operation. Then followed the re- 
vision of the report of 1909 on “Religious 
Needs and _ Forces.”’ At the afternoon 
session the Rev. Edward Holyoke, D.D., 
presided. Worship was led by the Rev. 
James E. McConnell, D.D., minister of the 
church in which the meetings were held. 
The report of the committee on the rural 
church was presented by the Rev. W. I. 
Ward, presiding elder in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Southern New England 
Conference. The discussion from the floor was 
a rapid fire of short and suggestive speeches. 
The report of the committee on urban co- 
operation was presented by the Rev. H. A, 
Hanley, D.D., minister of the First Baptist 
Church, Providence. Again the stimulat- 
ing discussion was well worth while. At 
the supper of delegates the tables, were 
crowded. It was an inspiring sight to see 
men and women of different religious com- 
mtunions breaking bread together as children 
of the same Father and disciples of the same 
Master. Prof. Henry T: Fowler of Brown 
University acted as toastmaster, and after- 
dinner speeches were made by Mr. James A, 
Whitmore, secretary of the “Men and 
Religion Forward Movement,” by the Rev. 
William Safford Jones, minister of the 
Channing Memorial Church, Newport, on 
“The Signs of the Times,”” and by the Rev. 
Edward Talmadge Root, the indefatigable 
field secretary. 

At the evening session the Hon. Nathan 
W. Littlefield presided. After a song service 
by a chorus of young people’s societies wor- 
ship was led by the Rev. S. W. Steckel, 
minister of the First Presbyterian church, 
Providence. Mr. Ralph W. Brown, Presi- 
dent of the Lynn Inter-church Union, gave the 
first address on ‘The Appeal of City-wide 
Co-operation to the Layman”’; and the Rev. 
Charles L. Thompson, D.D., LL.D., of New 
York, secretary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions in the Presbyterian Church, the second 
address on “The Church and the Com- 
munity.” With the final report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, ‘America,’ and the 
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benediction, the convention adjourned, to 
meet three years hence. The convention 
went on record as in favor of a permanent 
atbitration treaty with Great Britain, of a 
United States parcels post, of the anti- 
tuberculosis crusade, of better housing con- 
ditions in our cities, of the tuberculin test 
for cattle in Rhode Island, and of State 
police. Throughout the convention the note 
of social service as well as of religious co- 
operation was constantly sounded. ‘This 
was the motto of this significant convention: 
“The Church of Christ in Rhode Island is 
one.” 


Churches. 


Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety: "The Women’s Branch Alliance will 
hold a sale of aprons and fancy articles in 
their church parlor some time in August. 
Contributions would be thankfully received. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational 
Church, Rev. Albert Lazenby: The mem- 
bers of this church passed resolutions on Sun- 
day, April 30, welcoming the news that a 
treaty of arbitration is under the considera- 
tion of the government of the United States 
of America and Great Britain, and joined 
with their brethren of the Unitarian churches 
of America and Great Britain in placing them- 
selves on record as being in hearty and un- 
qualified favor of such a treaty: They also 
solemnly engaged and pledged themselves 
to do whatever in them lies to further the 
cause of peace and good will, and to uphold 
the American government in its efforts to 
establish a tribunal for the settlement of 
international disputes. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Joseph A. Puffer: At the 
Easter service eleven young men and young 
ladies united with the church. The Sunday- 
school connected with this church observed 
its eighty-fifth anniversary on Sunday, 
April 23, at five o’clock, the usual vesper 
hour. After the devotional services the 
Welcome Song, and the recitation of an 
original anniversary poem, there were exer- 
cises by the primary class (45 members), 
and the giving of certificates of promotion 
from the Cradle Roll department to the 
Primary, of 13 little children. Then the 9 
graduates from the Primary to the main 
school recited the Ten Commandments, the 
Shepherd Psalm, The Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Beatitudes, after which they built the 
Tower of Character, reciting ‘‘ Little builders, 
build away,’’ in concert, then each in turn, 
laying a block upon the foundation, which was 
marked Reverence, at the same time repeat- 
ing two appropriate verses of Scripture. 
The blocks were Obedience, Fidelity, Purity, 
Truth, Mercy, Peace, and Love. Then in 
concert all recited a verse ‘‘How your tower 
shall endure,’’ and Jesus’ parable of the 
“House built upon a rock,’”’ and sang ‘We 
all are little builders,’’ after which they 
received their certificates. ‘‘Our Sunday- 
school in the Past” (the History) was given 
by Mrs. John F. Mills; ‘‘Our Sunday-school 
in the Present,’’ by the superintendent, Mr. 
A. T. Baker; ‘‘The Sunday-school in the 
Future,” by the pastor, Rev. J. A. Puffer. 
All the school, past members as well as 
present, wore the new bi-centennial badges. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


[May II 1911 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent ‘‘a contribution for mis- 


sionary uses to the treasurer of the Association 


for two successive years,’’ the last having been 
placed in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,” 
are entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its min- 
ister and two additional lay delegates.” If 
any omissions are discovered in the list or 
any society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desirable that notice should be sent to 


me without delay. 


Lewis G. Wiison, Secretary. 


Albany, N.Y.— 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H.:— 


Congregational Unitarian 


Society. 


All Souls’ Union Church. 


Andover, North, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 

Athol, Mass.:— 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bath, N.H. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.:— 
First Parish, Dorchester. 
First Church. 


Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
New South Church. 
First Parish, Brighton. 
ciety, Jamaica Plain. 
Dorchester. 
Bulfinch Place Church. 
South Cong’l Church. 
Church of the Disciples. 
Church of Our Father, 
East Boston. 


All Souls’? Church, Rox- 


ponset, 


Unitarian Church,Roslin- 


ale. 

Channing Church, Dor- 

chester. 

Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 


Second Unitarian Society. 


First Religious Society, 


First Parish, W. Roxbury. 
Arlington Street Church. 
First Congregational So- 
Third Religious Society, 


Hawes Unitarian Cong’l 
Church, South Boston. 


Christ Church, Dorchester. 


bury. 
Church of the Unity, Ne- 


Brookline, Mass.:— 

First Parish. 

Second Unitarian Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y.:— 

First Unitarian Congrega 

tional Society. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass.:— 

First Parish. 

Third Cong’l Society. 
Canton, Mass. 

‘arlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Me. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill.:— 

First Unitarian Society. 

Unity Church. 

All Souls’ Church. 

Swedish Unitarian Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 

Dallas, Texas. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Derby, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Dublin, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass.:— 

Congregational Parish. 

Society at North Easton. 
Easport, Me. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 

Erie, Pa. 

Eugene, Ore. 
Eureka, Cal. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Franklin, Pa. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gloucester, Mass. § 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greeley, Col. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass, 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 


with the central office. 


Applications solicited from famili ithi i 
Boston, who will take children’ to pels as Fp ag 


Additional donations and b ts fr adul 
greatly needed to meet iecoesetne: pycalinecs xy Pry 


Henry M. Williams, President 


Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, 


Parker B. 


jield, Sx; 


H. Slocum, Treas. 
‘perintendent, 


279 Tremont St., Boston. ’ 
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Hackensack, N.J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’) Society. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hood River, Ore. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Lebanon, N.H. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass.:— 
Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, as 
Melrose, Mas: 
Middleboro, xing, 
Middlesex, Vt. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 
Free Christian Church. 
Montague, Mass.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, N.J 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Naples, Me. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass.:— 
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Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia,. Pa.:— 


First Unitarian Church. 
Unitarian Society of Ger- 


_ mantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 


First Unitarian Church. 
Northside Unitarian Ch. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me.:— 
First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Providence, R.I.:— 
First Cong’] Church. 


Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 


Quincy, Mass.:— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Wollaston Unit. Soc. 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, NJ. 

Saco, Me. 

St. Louis, Mo.:— 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass. :— 

First Cong’l Society, 
Second Church. 
North Sg a 

Salem, 

Salt we City, Utah. 

San Diego, Cal. 

San José, Cal. 

Sandwich, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scituate, Mass, 

Seattle, Wash, 

Sherborn, Mass. 

Shirley, Mass. 

Sioux City, Ia, 

Somerville, Mass,:— 
First Cong’l Society. 


Second qeeras Society. 


Spokane, W: 
Springfield, Mace 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Sullivan, Me. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
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fe Le. 2 a NAS 


Rain! Rain!! Rain" 


If you lack snap and want singer, 
use the old established countersign 


ZU ZU 


to the grocerman a ae 


Noo one ever heard of a ZU ZU that wasnt good 


y “4 “NOE Never ti — Fy ¢ 


y, 


All in vain! , 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Channing Religious Soc’y. Watertown, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill Society. Waterville, Me. 
Society at Newton Centre. Waverley, Mass. 
Society at West Newton. Wayland, Mass. 


New York, N.Y.:— Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Church of All Souls. Westboro, Mass. 
Churchoithe Messiah... Westford, Mass. The Tuckerman School. Mt. Meigs, Ala.? He or another like him 
eee sores Westwood, AG has recently been operating in New 


Second Unitarian Society, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Brooklyn. Whitman, Mass. 
Church of the Redeemer, Wichita, Kan. 

New Brighton. Wilmington, Del. 
Third Unitarian Society, Wilton, N.H.:— 

Brooklyn. First Cong’l Church. 
a an Society, _ Liberal Christian Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 

Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
First Icelandic Unitarian 
Church. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton will give the | Haven. ; teeny Gott havt 
closing address in the Sunday-school course A know, HUA ent apaciiren aarti ytd 
at dultiesttencon Sotusday,. May-2sj to visited it a few weeks ago, and I know that 
which all are cordially invited. ; Miss,..Washington, its principal, has no 

The graduating exercises of the school agents to collect funds for her. ; 
willbe Nelda Chanting Hall,°25° Beacon This man is a fraud, and the letter he shows, 
Street, at 3.30, on Wednesday afternoon, although written on the school paper, is a 
May 17. ‘The address will be given by Rev. | forgery. AusTIN §. GARVER. 


First U Unitarian Church, 
Flushing. 
Northampton, Mass.:— 
Second Cong’l Church. 
Society at Florence. 


Northboro, Mass. Winthrop, Mass. Abraham M. Rihbany, and all friends are | WORCESTER. 
Northfield, Mass. Woburn, Mass. asked to be present. 
Norton, Mass. Woodland, Cal. —_—_—_— 
Norwell, Mass. Worcester, Mass.:— 
Oakland, Cal. Second Parish. | 

4 2 the ty. { | “ . 
Othe, rh South Unitarian Society. A Warning. | Mrs. Catherine Breshkovskaya is now 
yee ag Bacmentee Me. |living in exile at Kirensk, in the Province 
Passaic, N.J. Yonkers, N.Y. 2 
Peabody, Mass. Youngstown, Ohio. May I warn your readers against a plaus- | |of Irkutsk, Siberia. She will be glad to 


Sh so 
eppere! ass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 


ible colored man, who has just been in|receive magazines or 
Worcester soliciting funds for the school at | those containing pictures. 


papers, especially 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Did you learn any French while you 
were in Paris?’ asked Bildad, meeting 
Slithers shortly after his return from Europe. 
“Oh, a little,’ said Slithers. ‘‘Not so 
very much, though. I:got so I could say 
cigarette in French.”’ ‘Good!’ said Bil- 
dad. “What is cigarette in French?” 
“ Cigarette,” said Slithers—Harper’s Weekly. 


The tramp looked shrewdly at Miss Spar- 
hawk, but her expression did not soften. 
“Vou see, it’s like this, ma’am,’’ said the 
tramp, humbly. ‘Six months ago I made 
an unfortunate marriage. My wife’s temper 
was such that it kept me in hot water all 
the time.” ‘M-m,” said Miss Sparhawk, 
dryly. “It’s a pity there couldn’t have 
been a little soap with it. Only six months 
ago, did you say?’’— Youth’s Companion. 


“How did the Queen of Sheba travel when 
she went to see Solomon?’’ asked Miss R. of 
her Sunday-school class of little girls. No 
one ventured an answer. ‘‘Could she have 
gone by the cars?’’ asked MissR. ‘“Yes’m,” 
said a little girl. ‘‘She went by steam- 
cars.” ‘‘Did she, indeed?” said Miss R. 
“‘Well, Louisa, we would like to know how 
you found that out.’’ ‘‘In the second verse, 
responded the child, ‘‘it says, she came with 
a very great train.’’—ZJ)lustrated Christian 
Weekly. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton told this story at 
a luncheon in his honor given in New York: 
“Asa little waiting maid brought me my tea 
and toast and bloater one morning I said to 
her: ‘What a rainy morning, Mary! Its 
almost like the Flood.’ ‘The Flood, sir?’ 
said the little maid. She looked at me with 
a puzzled smile. ‘Yes,’ said I ‘The Flood 
—Noah, you know—the Ark—Mount Ararat.’ 
She shook her head and murmured apolo- 
getically: ‘I ain’t had no time to read the 
papers lately, sir.’’’—Exchange. 


A Missouri law-maker snatched a sheet 
of paper from his desk, wrote an amendment 
to a pending bill, sent it to the clerk, arose 
and said, ‘Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment.’ ‘The clerk was asked to read it. 
The clerk with an interested expression began 
in an unusually loud, clear voice, “‘My 
dearest Maggie, I am awfully lonesome with- 
out you.” ‘Hold on, there, Mr. Clerk,’’ 
here yelled the legislator, ‘‘that’s the wrong 
side.” He had been writing to his sweet- 
heart, and had taken the wrong sheet. 


The first of the month the master of the 
house received a grocery bill which he care- 
lessly glanced over. He was about to sign 
a check for the amount when his eye caught 
this item, ‘‘Kitchen bouquet, $0.25.” He 
immediately called the cook and demanded 
an explanation. “‘I want to know what 
this means. I am perfectly willing to pay 
for all necessary articles, but I’ll be bound if I 
am going to supply the kitchen with flowers.”’ 
His righteous wrath was only pacified when 
he was informed that ‘Kitchen bouquet” 
was merely a relish for soups. 


Philphaker, the chemist, had filled a bottle 
with a farthing’s worth of rhubarb and half 
a pint of water, and labelled it ““Our Half- 
crown Heartburn Cure,’ when a lady came 
in. ‘I want a bottle of glycerine,” she said. 
““Ves,”’ said the knight of the pestle as he 
handed it across the counter. ‘‘That will 
be one and a penny—a shilling for the glycer- 
ine, and a penny for the bottle.” “But J 
had some here a month ago,”’ said the lady, 
“and I paid nothing for the bottle.” ‘‘Is 
that so?”’ said Philphaker. ‘‘Then that will 
be one and twopence altogether.”’ 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. _Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
7 cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


q NS" 
5 CER 


Fa doe wane 


Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into, 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
can. This {s avoided by 
using the Stephengon Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
©. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
10 Farrar 8t., Lynn, Mase. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, spr hke 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


pen 
No Freezing. at Odors. 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


all of them have an historical value.’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The MaeDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDufitfie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF > 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 
SPRING FARM CAMP 


An established BOYS’ CAMP. Athletics, swimming, 
hikes, tutoring, personal care of boys while parents travel. 
References given. Circular. 


Rev. G. W. SOLLEY, Montague, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves, ns 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
torles. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $25ea year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, Taroporr Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic tra school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine a pia A a 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and 
efficiency. In order to meet the p Raed ih 
yoon, it Bas oe nee = once doable 
resent n ‘udents. Or ca 
andiees the President, aoe 


¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. 


General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 

Music and Art, Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


